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EDITORIAL 


Cheap Classics 

I have received outspoken and obviously sincere 
expressions of opinion from two dealers, strongly 
criticising the warm praise I gave to the Decca records 
of Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
For obvious reasons I cannot give the names of my two 
correspondents, who are both dealers, but I will say 
that they are both well-known men in the trade, one 
with a business in the South of England, the other 
with a business in the Midlands. A from the south 
disagrees with my judgment on artistic grounds. 
B from the Midlands attacks it on economic grounds. 
Here is an abbreviation of what A says : 

“* I am in the record trade, and naturally I want to 
sell records, but a queer streak in my make-up prevents 
my offering any record which I would not buy myself. 
. . . I do not stock any recent recordings which seem 
to me definitely bad. What, then, was my surprise to 
find you praising to the skies the new Decca 2s. 6d. 
records by Wood. . . . I feel that nobody could 
possibly praise these rackety, harsh and over-amplified 
records with sincerity. I have often had occasion to 
dislike your opinions and your way of expressing them ; 
but I have never before had occasion to distrust the 
sincerity of them. . . . I do feel that your desire for a 
cheap recording has exceeded your powers of calm judg- 
ment. But is it fair to recommend these records except 
as good at the price? . . . I would also remind you 
that it is probable that you are listening in a large 
room with a specially good instrument. I think you 
should try a more standard machine in ordinary con- 
ditions, when you will probably realise the very poor 
nature of these recordings.” 

As soon as this letter reached me I played through 
again the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, The Ride of the 
Valkyries, the Humoreske, and the Prelude in C minor, 
and I will say at once that I saw no reason for recanting 
what I said about them in the August GRAMOPHONE. 
They do, in my opinion, fairly represent a performance 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood 
at a Promenade Concert. Sir Henry Wood himself has 
declared that these records “are not only faithful 
reproductions of my interpretations, but there is a 
subtle balance of part, a melodic interest, a true orches- 
tral colour, and a grip of essential detail that really 
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give me an intense artistic satisfaction.” I must remind 
my correspondent that I claim no more for these records 
than Sir Henry himself claims for them. If you ask me 
to say with my hand upon my heart that I consider 
Sir Henry’s interpretation of the Fifth Symphony the 
ideal interpretation, I shall reply frankly that I do not. 
At the same time, I have to remember that the first 
performance I heard of the Fifth Symphony, when I was 
in my ’teens, was a performance at a Promenade 
Concert conducted by Sir Henry Wood. I owe to him 
an immense musical debt which is owed equally by 
thousands and thousands of people in this country, and, 
like thousands and thousands of other people, I should 
have been in no position to be discussing this or that 
conductor’s interpretation of the Fifth Symphony if 
once upon a time I had not heard Sir Henry Wood’s. 
The Promenade Concert audience at Queen’s Hall is 
not a critical audience. Nobody who listens over the 
wireless to the wild applause of some mediocre per- 
formance of a concerto could suppose that a Promenade 
audience was anything except a crowd of good-natured 
enthusiasts, and no doubt there are many people who 
would call the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven as played 
at Queen’s Hall on such occasions a “ rackety, harsh 
and over-amplified ” performance. 


What seems to me the dangerous part of A’s letter is 
his suggestion that I approved of these Wood and 
Decca records because I was listening to them “in a 
large room with a specially good instrument.” I listened 
to them in a room seventeen feet by fourteen, which is 
not particularly large, on my E.M.G. with the extra 
large horn of which I wrote at length a few months ago. 
I readily admit that this is a specially good instrument, 
but I maintain at the same time that all the E.M.G. 
models, all the E. M. Ginn Expert models, and -the 
latest Cascade model are specially good acoustical 
instruments. I must presume also that many of the 
radiograms which are now so generally used are good 
instruments. What my correspondent A asks me to 
believe is that the standard machine is incapable of 
dealing with these records. In that c:se I have no 
hesitation in retorting that the standard machine is 
incapable of dealing with any record except those of 
cinema organs and crooners. How long is it going to be 
before people realise that the better the instrument the 
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better the good record will sound, but the worse the bad 
record ? A good instrument aims at the illusion of 
actuality. In the old days of harsh recordings the 
instrument with what was called a mellow tone aimed 
at softening the asperities. If you have a tinny piano, 
you can make it sound more pleasant by playing it 
with both pedals down, but in doing that you are not 
going to make it sound like a good piano, or even like 
a piano at all. Those mellow instruments of the day 
before yesterday played records with both pedals 
down, extracting very often a comparatively pleasant 
noise, but in the process moving further away from 
actuality. 

It has for years been a source of wonder to me why 
people who were prepared to spend considerable sums 
on good records were not prepared to invest the neces- 
sary amount of money to obtain an adequate perform- 
ance of them. The portable gramophone of to-day is 
a remarkable instrument for the money, but it is not 
a suitable medium for getting the best out of the 
records of a full-size orchestra, perhaps chiefly on 
account of its complete inability to include the bass in 
its reproduction. It is this lack of the bass in the 
“‘ standard machine ” which has made people welcome 
so uncritically that caricature of the bass in most 
electrical machines commonly used. “ Ah, here’s the 
bass !”’ listeners cry, as if it were an omnibus they had 
been waiting for on a wet afternoon. And, indeed, on 
most of the electrical machines I hear in the houses of 
friends the bass does sound much more like heavy 
street traffic than music. Mind you, | am not going to 
be accused of denying that electrical machines judici- 
ously used can give a good bass. The point I wish to 
make is that the average owner of a radiogram shows 
off his bass as if he were showing off a performing 
elephant in his sitting-room. 

When my correspondent attributed my praise of the 
Decca-Wood records to listening to them on a particu- 
larly good instrument, he should have remembered that 
I listen to all records on the same instrument, and if, in 
doing so, I have over-praised the particular records in 
question, I must have over-praised many others. 

Now for my other correspondent, who writes : 

““ The healthy economic state of the industry should 
be as important to you as the artistic. One cannot 
exist without the other. The present deplorable state 
of the record industry I, as a dealer of over twenty 
years’ standing, attribute mainly to two causes, (i) 
Radio, (ii) the Decca Records Company, and of the 
two I blame the Decca Company mostly . . . they 

. . embarked upon a reckless policy of engaging first- 
class dance bands and artists, and issuing them on 
records at uneconomic prices, with the result that they 
have done irreparable harm to the industry. . . . It 
must be within your knowledge that the large profits 
from the sale of 2s. 6d. dance records enabled manu- 
facturers to experiment and record high-class works 
for which there was then only a small public; the 
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Decca policy of killing the 2s. 6d. dance market dried 
up this profit, to everybody’s detriment. 


‘“‘ Having practically ruined one part of the trade, 
the Decca Company are evidently preparing to do the 
same to the other half by tackling the celebrity artists. 

‘* Now I am not against reducing the prices of the 
celebrity or other high-class records—far from it. I have 
strongly urged the ‘ powers that be ’ to revise the prices, 
being personally convinced that the backbone of the 
record industry is the music-lover of moderate means. 
The reductions, however, must be within reason, and 
give the manufacturer and dealer a fair chance of 
making a profit. 

“| write to express my horror at your welcoming Sir 
Henry Wood and his orchestra on twelve-inch records 
at 2s. 6d., feeling sure there is no future for the record 
industry if this insane policy is pursued.” 

I agree unreservedly with my correspondent B’s 
conviction that the cheapening of dance records was a 
mistake, but I should like to see some figures before I 
could attribute quite such a heavy responsibility in 
that move to the action of the Decca Record Company. 
I cannot help thinking that the immense amount of 
time given up by radio stations all over Europe to dance 
music must have already damaged the market so 
severely that when Decca started cheap dance records 
of first-class bands the damage was already done, and 
that the day for huge circulations of popular dance 
records was already past. Any good wireless set can 
get dance music somewhere almost at any hour of the 
day or night, and on top of that the mad craze for 
dancing during the ’twenties is much diminished in 
intensity, so that radio nowadays practically supplies 
all the demand. On the other hand, radio has undoubt- 
edly increased the public appetite for music, and I be- 
lieve it would be right to say for good music. This 
means that there is a larger potential public for good 
music than there was ten years ago. I am speaking 
without the necessary information, and so I may be 
wrong when I suggest that the Promenade Concerts 
are fuller than ever. At any rate, I am sure I am right 
in believing that they are just as full. Now, what is 
being done by the recording companies to sell to those 
audiences records of the works they have been listening 
to, apparently, ifone may judge by the applause that 
comes through over the wireless, with an almost 
delirious enthusiasm ? I find it impossible to believe 
that a man who is prepared to pay two shillings (twice 
as much as he paid before the war) to stand in a jam 
of people and half-asphyxiated by the smoke of gaspers, 
because he wants to hear a Beethoven Symphony or 
the Ride of the Valkyries, would not if he could possibly 
afford it buy the necessary records that would enable 
him to enjoy the same music sitting back in his own 
armchair. The wireless cannot give him anything 
better than the pale ghost of such music, unless he be 
a wealthy electrical expert who not only can afford to 
instal the finest wireless equipment in his own house, 
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but possesses also the technical knowledge and ability 
to keep that equipment in perfect working order. Such 
a man does not get his music from the promenade at 
Queen’s Hall. What does Mr. Promenader do at 
present ? He hears, let us say, the Brahms Piano 
Concerto in D minor. He would like to hear more of it. 
He enquires of a dealer if it is recorded. He is told that 
there is a magnificent recording by Wilhelm Backhaus 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in an H.M.V. 
album of five twelve-inch discs, costing thirty shillings 
—the price of fifteen visits to Promenade Concerts. 
The idea of spending so much on a single musical 
composition strikes him as fantastic, as indeed it is. 
The result is that the average music-lover regards the 
gramophone as an expensive luxury far beyond his 
means, and those who in old days kept gramophones 
for amusement now get all the amusement they want 
out of the wireless. 


The scheme I have so ardently advocated for the 
better sale of good music on gramophone records is the 
scheme of the cheap reprint. There are plenty of good 
recordings five years old to-day which could be put into 
cheap editions right away. I recognise the problem of 
dealers’ stocks, but surely this could be dealt with by 
the system of remainders, and once the figures of the 
sale of such remainders were available the recording 
companies and the dealers should be able to reach 
between them a decision about the number of discs 
worth making at the original published price. I would 
go further and advocate raising the prices of new record- 
ings by star artists, vocal or orchestral. The man who 
pays thirty shillings for a concerto will pay forty 
shillings ; but to the average man, ten shillings is the 
very outside he can afford to pay for a major work. 
I think my correspondent is unfair in assuming that the 
Decca Company’s publishing of Sir Henry Wood at 
half-a-crown is an attempt to bring down the prices of 
all celebrities. Sir Henry Wood was the very conductor 
they should have chosen for their experiment, because 
Sir Henry Wood is par excellence a popular-price 
conductor. The Promenade Concerts could have been 
criticised when they began for lowering the level of 
concert hall prices of admission. And let it be remem- 
bered that Sir Henry Wood has recorded nothing for 
Decca which has not been repeatedly published already 
on more expensive discs. Will my correspondent seri- 
ously maintain that Sir Henry Wood’s Fifth Symphony 
is going to make it impossible for him to sell those two 
Fifth symphonies by Koussevitzky and Weingartner 
which have been in his stock unsold since they were 
first published ? There can be only one object in 
reducing the price of good recorded music, and that is 
to create a much larger body of potential purchasers. 
The right answer for H.M.V. and Columbia to make to 
this Decca experiment is not to reduce the prices of their 
best new records, but to take advantage of the incom- 
parable matrices at their disposal by issuing an Every- 
man’s Library of good music. My correspondent’s 
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argument that the prices of ‘‘ celebrity and other high- 
class records ”’ should be revised because ‘‘ the backbone 
of the record industry is the music-lover of moderate 
means ”’ is very sound, but it would be more useful 
if he let us know how much he considers the music- 
lover of moderate means can afford to pay for a major 
work of music. Any further reduction by nibbling will 
be as wearisome and disappointing a business as 
Marshall Joffre’s nibbling at the Germans during the 
war. I repeat that the man who can pay thirty shillings 
for a concerto can pay forty shillings, but the man who 
cannot pay thirty shillings will no better be able to pay 
twenty-five or twenty. You see, it is not a question of 
being able to afford a major work at rare intervals : 
it is a question of building up a representative library 
of major works. The man with five hundred moder- 
ately good records is in the long run five times as happy 
as the man with a hundred superlatively good records. 
Yes, yes, I know I expose myself to the retort that I am 
preferring quantity to quality, but what gramophone 
enthusiast will deny that too frequent playing will give 
him a surfeit of his best records ? One of the essential 
merits of the gramophone is its ability to provide the 
right music for the right mood, and however well 
chosen the small library may be, by that test it will 
suffer sooner or later from lack of variety. 


I must apologise for the amount of space I am giving 
to this topic, but these two letters from A and B must 
represent a large body of opinion among dealers, and 
it is the dealers whom I have to convert to my point 
of view before I can hope to persuade the recording 
companies to make the experiment of cheap reprints. 
Unless the dealers are willing to co-operate, the record- 
ing companies can do nothing, and there is not much 
time to be wasted in discussion. Every month a certain 
number of music-lovers who have been also gramophone- 
lovers reluctantly decide that in future they will have 
to rely on the wireless for their music. They are making 
the best of a bad job. The people who make the best 
of a bad job usually end by finding that the job was not 
such a bad one after all. You will never cure the 
British public of reading new books by circulating 
libraries, but the cheap reprint of classics practically 
killed reading the classics on a library subscription. 
After all, if the experiment fails, nobody will be any 
worse off than he is at present. My correspondent B 
writes about the dealer’s fair chance of making a profit ; 
but I contend that he ought to be able to treble the 
number of his customers by selling good records more 
cheaply, and at the same time increase the potential 
sales of the records on which he does make a large 
profit. The appetite comes by eating. The man who 
has paid ten shillings for the first symphony he ever 
bought, because for the first time in his life he felt he 
could afford to buy a symphony at all, is much more 
likely to consider in future the extravagance of paying 
thirty shillings for one. Years ago now I was arguing 
that the gramophone would never survive the advent 
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of wireless unless it produced records of musical works 
of major importance. I used to be met with the argu- 
ment that the experiment had been tried without 
success. The public would not buy symphonies. ‘‘ The 
public will not buy symphonies,” I used to reply, 
“* because there are not enough symphonies recorded at 
present to make it worth while for the real music-lover 
to invest in a gramophone. When he has bought a 
badly recorded version of the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven and some mutilated fragments of two or 
three others, he must fall back on operatic stars. You 
will not find a public for good music until you have 
published enough good music to attract the musical 
public.”” Supply must sometimes be prepared to exceed 
demand unless economic progress is to stagnate. I am 
quite prepared to hear that the response to Decca’s 
experiment of publishing Sir Henry Wood for half-a- 
crown a disc has been disappointing, but that is 
inevitable until there has been time to tap a new public. 
Moreover, there is always the suspicion that what is 
cheap cannot be really good. The cheap reprint will 
not be exposed to that suspicion. 

Curiously enough, I find in The British Musician for 
September some remarks about Sir Henry Wood, a 
brief discussion of which will serve as an epilogue to 
this editorial. This particular number of The British 
Musician was sent to me from the office that I might 
reply to some strictures on myself as a lover of music. 
These I shall deal with next month when I discuss the 
business of programme-making. 

Under the heading ‘A Serious Consideration” 
The British Musician says : 

“Sir Henry Wood began his forty-first season at 
Queen’s Hall Promenades on August ist. And he will 
go on with the concerts till October. 

“Is he an artist ? Then he must be heartily sick of 
the business. But if he were sick of the business, then 
he wouldn’t go on with it. He goeson. Therefore . . .” 

Therefore we are to suppose by those dots that Sir 
Henry is not an artist. I must confess this kind of 
Local Literary Society criticism puts me in a rage. 
“Our President, who has published one small volume 
of poems, thinks that Shakespeare could not have been 
an artist because he wrote such a lot, and no true 
artist ever writes a lot.” How many times has some- 
body sniffed this kind of drivel into my ears ! 


The British Musician has been listening to the 
Promenade Concerts over the wireless. One “ was of 
the Elgar Enigma, and it was one that for certain made 
many commencing-amateurs say, ‘Well, I shan’t like 
that sort of music’.” In other words, forty-one years 
of doing more for musical appreciation in this country 
than any other individual have changed Sir Henry 
Wood from a public benefactor into a public menace. 
Does The British Musician really believe that a 
““ commencing-amateur ” will cease in despair to make 
any further efforts to enjoy Elgar’s music because Sir 
Henry Wood’s interpretation of it has snubbed his 
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aspiring soul? Such a “‘commencing-amateur”’ would 
have to be either an incipient prig or a congenital idiot. 

It may be true that Sir Henry Wood at the age of 
sixty-six may take the more familiar music he conducts 
as a routine business, but it must be remembered that 
this familiarity will be just as noticeable in his orchestra 
as in himself. When one of the star conductors directs 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, players have to sit up and 
take notice of what he wants, and, what is more, give 
it to him to the best of their ability at a single per- 
formance. It is an occasion, and the orchestra is braced 
to do justice to that occasion. The prices of admission 
are correspondingly braced. When H.M.V. or Columbia 
give us a recording of some major work of music with 
a star orchestra and a star conductor they rightly 
charge accordingly, and the “‘ amateur who commenced 
years ago’ would have a right to criticise accordingly 
if he paid thirty shillings for a performance his experi- 
ence told him was not the best obtainable. The best 
way, however, of training commencing-amateurs would 
be to put within their reach that Everyman’s Library 
of Music that I want to see established. Meanwhile, if 
papers like The British Musician would abstain from 
giving these commencing-amateurs a most exaggerated 
notion of their musical taste, by letting them suppose 
that their failure to enjoy a composition like the Enigma 
Variations is due to Sir Henry Wood’s inartistic inter- 
pretation of it, the better it will be for everybody. In 
my opinion, the remarks of The British Musician are a 
piece of gratuitous insolence offered to a man who has 
done more for British music in forty years than The 
British Musician will do in four hundred. The record 
of professional musical criticism is perhaps the least 
enviable of all professional criticism, and the offensive 
sneer at Sir Henry Wood in the September number of 
The British Musician adds another ebony-black mark 
against musical criticism. The last person to deceive 
himself about his position in the world of music is 
Sir Henry Wood himself, and if he considers that he 
can stand the terrific strain of the Promenade Concerts, 
it is for us to admire him with gratitude, and not insult 
him with the style of criticism suitable for the local 
poet’s last volume of verse published at his own 
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EVA TURNER 


by NORMAN CAMERON 


LEVEN years ago, a British touring opera company was 
iving its annual London season in one of the less fashion- 
able West End theatres. The performance was Aida and, 
apart from some fine singing from a Lancashire girl playing 
the title réle, in no way remarkable. But at least one member 
of the audience found it so much to his taste that, before the 
curtain had fairly fallen, he was explaining to the stage-door 
keeper in voluble Italian-English that it was urgently neces- 
sary for him to see the young singer who had played Aida 
without delay. 

In due course. the enthusiastic 
stranger was shaking a bewildered 
girl by both hands and pouring out 
a flood of excited incoherence in 
which the words ‘“ Toscanini,’ ‘* La 
Scala’ and “ Milano”’ recurred so 
frequently that there was no mis- 
taking their import. 

“You mean that I—J—should go 
to Italy and sing before Toscanini ? ” 
the young artist gasped. 

“Si, si, Signorina. The Maestro 
must hear this wonderful voice.” 

‘** But I don’t know one word of 
Italian except the aria ‘ Ritorna 
Vincitor ° from Aida,’ she protested. 

“It is no matter. You shall sing 
that for Toscanini. I shall arrange 
an audition.” And so ended an 
interview that launched one of the 
greatest operatic artists who has 
ever come out of Britain upon her 
eareer. For the young Aida was 
our own Eva Turner, whose name 
nowadays is one to conjure with : 
and her Italian ‘ discoverer’’ was 
none other than Signor Ettore 
Panizza, at that time Toscanini’s 
second in command at La Scala, 
Milan, the Mecca of the operatic 
world. But let us go back to the 
beginning of the story to discover 
how a young English singer with nothing but her own 
indomitable spirit behind her has climbed to the topmost 
rungs of the narrow and perilous ladder of operatic fame. 


Eva Turner was born in Oldham, Lancashire, where her 
father was chief engineer in one of the great cotton mills. 
Hardly an encouraging environment for a budding musician, 
but both Mr. and Mrs. Turner were passionately fond of music 
and spent every spare moment at the piano, playing and 
singing. From early childhood, their small daughter was 
always eager to join in the music-making, and at the age of 
eight she had firmly made up her mind to be a famous singer. 

Far from making fun of the child’s ambition, her parents 
were only too anxious to further it by every means in their 
power. At that time, fees for singing lessons seemed out of 
the question, but when Eva was ten years old, Mr. Turner 
was transferred to Bristol as manager of an important cotton 
mill. His first thought on hearing the good news was that the 
increased salary would make it possible for him to give Eva 
her longed-for singing lessons. And as soon as the family 
were settled in their new home, the little girl was sent to the 
best teacher available. She took her musical studies very 





Eva Turner as Brunnhilde 
in “ Siegfried” 


seriously, but it was not until she was fourteen that the 
young singer made her first public appearance. This was 
at a church concert in Bristol, where the budding contralto 
(for owing to the exceptional power and fullness of her lower 
register, no one then imagined that Miss Turner was destined 
to develop into one of the great dramatic sopranos of her 
generation) made her debut in a sentimental ballad entitled 
“Take my head on your shoulder, Daddy”! And a few 
months later she left Bristol to commence a period of more 
serious study with Madame Levy at 
the Royal Academy of Music. 


On completing her course of study 
at the Academy, the young singer 
joined the chorus of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Her untiring 
industry soon made an impression 
and before long she found herself 
singled out to play small parts. 
Actually, her first solo réle in opera 
was that of the Page in Tannhduser— 
half a dozen words to sing ; eighteen- 
pence added to her salary and the 
problem of manipulating tights with 
four pennies sewn in the top to keep 
them in place! This may sound 
very small beer, but it was typical 
of Eva Turner’s whole character 
and outlook that she regarded it as 
the first definite step towards the 
ideal she had set herself. 


Every spare moment was spent 
in practising and studying to prepare 
herself for the bigger things intuition 
told her were ahead. It was just 
at this period that a famous expert 
in voice production, Mr. Richards 
Broad, joined the company to assist 
the management. A man of sound 
judgment and discrimination, Mr. 
Broad soon became interested in 
the chorus girl who was obviously 
so devoted to her work. Taking stock 
of her voice, he decided that it possessed immense possibilities, 
and one day he took the young singer aside and made her an 
offer. He would train her in his spare time if she undertook 
to work as though her life depended on it. Naturally, Miss 
Turner jumped at this heaven-sent opportunity. But no 
one in the company guessed that the rapid promotion of one 
of their youngest members to sing leading réles was due to 
hours of secret and intensive work with hired pianos in small 
music shops or rooms in quiet streets of the various provincial 
towns they visited. 


Then came the 1924 season at the London Scala Theatre 
and Panizza’s amazing offer. To go and sing before Toscanini 
himself—knowing exactly one aria in Italian! Even a girl of 
Eva Turner’s grit and determination to succeed might well 
hesitate to travel across Europe and present herself with what she 
felt were modest enough credentials before the most feared of 
musical autocrats. But conquering her nerves, the Lancashire 
girl, accompanied by Mr. Broad, set off for Milan, determined to 
doher best. The audition wasa terrifying ordeal, but Toscanini 
was abundantly satisfied, and promptly engaged Miss Turner 
to sing leading réles at La Scala that coming season. 
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From that moment, Eva Turner began to work as even 
she had never worked before, learning Italian from A to Z 
and studying long new operatic réles in a language that was 
Greek to her. She had exactly four months in which to 
perfect herself before appearing at rehearsal at La Scala, and 
the measure of her success can be gauged by the fact that 
during her very first rehearsal in the famous opera house, 
she was approached by a well-known German impresario 
and offered a contract to tour Germany as principal prima 
donna of his Italian Company when La Scala season was over. 
This German tour set the seal on Miss Turner’s triumph. Her 
success was so phenomenal that the German critics 
rechristened the company ‘‘ The Turner Company ”’ in her 
honour. From Germany she went on to sing in Vienna, Trieste, 
Lisbon and Oporto before returning to tour the principal 
Italian opera houses, where she quickly became one of the 
most admired and popular singers of the day. She has sung 
at the Colonne, Buenos Aires ; in the vast open-air arena at 
Verona ; in Greece and during two seasons at the Chicago 
Civic Opera. But Miss Turner will always maintain that the 
happiest evening of her whole career was that of her debut 
at Covent Garden, on June 7th, 1928, when her astounding 
singing in the title-réle of Puccini’s Turandot took the crowded 
audience—prepared to listen indulgently to a British singer 
who was then no more than a name to them—by storm, and 
gained her one of the most tremendous ovations ever heard 
in London’s historic opera house. 


Since that time, Londoners have heard Miss Turner sing 
“* Santuzza,”’ ‘“‘ Aida’’ and “‘Sieglinde.”” But we in this 
country have always been slow to acknowledge that musical 
genius canspring from British soil. Had Miss Turner yielded 
to the entreaties of friends and admirers to change her name 
for some high-sounding foreign one, we should not have seen 
inferior artists imported from abroad, season after season, 
to fill réles in which the Lancashire singer has proved herself 
the equal of any soprano brought from Milan, Vienna or 
Berlin. But Eva Turner has always regarded her British 
nationality as a matter for pride, and during these past 
twelve years she has been Britain’s most eloquent musical 
ambassador throughout Europe and America. Yet the 
galling fact remains that this English girl, whose stage presence 
is as vital and magnetic as her voice is incomparable in its 
power and range, has a repertoire of more than fifty operatic 
réles of which we in her own country have heard no more 
than four. 


Now, however, family affairs having brought Miss Turner 
home for a time, opera lovers, not only in London but in the 
provinces also, will have an opportunity of hearing her sing 
in Freischiitz, Ballo in Maschera and Siegfried before the 
year is out. We should, indeed, welcome a chance to show 
our greatest British prima donna, who has received as many as 
seventeen curtain calls after performances of Tosca in 
Germany, and whose eagerly awaited appearances in Italy 
are the signal for “ All seats sold” to be posted outside the 
house weeks before the performance, that a singer is not 
without honour in her own country merely because her 
loyalty to that country has prevented her adopting a foreign 
name ! 

For Eva Turner is more than a great singer. This 
Lancashire girl, whose name is famous in two continents and 
respected wherever great singing is to be heard, remains 
simple, unaffected, and completely unspoiled by triumphs 
which might well have turned older heads than hers. Generous 
to a fault, she has nothing but good to say of her fellow-artists. 
One has even known her to break into a discussion of her 
own performance in some particular opera with an eager : 
“* Ah, but have you heard so-and-so sing that réle? ’’ Indeed, 
when Miss Turner can be persuaded to talk about herself, 
her conversation is always of what she hopes to achieve in 
the future, of how much still remains to be learned and accom- 
plished by an artist who at the height of her powers never 
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relaxes for a moment her ideals of work and effort, or loses 
her vision of yet greater achievements in the beloved art 
which has been her raison d’étre from her childhood’s days. 

In view of her phenomenal success both here and abroad, 
it seems a little strange that Miss Turner has made no more 
than a couple of ten-inch records during the past seven years. 
No doubt her incessant activities in Europe and America 
have complicated the issue, but now that she is settled in her 
own country, for a time at least, it is most earnestly to be 
hoped that Britain’s great prima donna will find time and 
opportunity to make some records worthy of her great gifts. 
For remarkable though her few existing records are in many 
ways, it can hardly be said that more than three out of the 
eight discs available do her anything approaching justice. 
The remaining five, recorded nine or more years ago, are 
obviously inadequate when compared with recent improve- 
ments in recording standards. 

Col. L1827 contains Landon Ronald’s ‘‘O Lovely Night ” 
and the famous ‘‘ Goodbye ” of Tosti. An unnamed orchestra 
leaves much to be desired and the recording of the voice is 
anything but ideal. Of very different quality is LB11, Miss 
Turner’s only recent record. The rapturous warmth and 
richness of vocal texture in Grieg’s ‘‘ I Love Thee ”’ triumph 
over the terrible English translation, and the singer tackles 
Del Riego’s ‘‘ Homing ”’ with a superb breadth and conviction 
that makes even banality thrilling. But why permit an Eva 
Turner to record banality when vast quantities of great 
dramatic songs remain unrecorded ? 

Miss Turner’s operatic records give a far better idea of her 
quality, scope and range. L2118 contains ‘‘ Vissi D’Arte ”’ 
from Tosca—a fine performance; and a splendid rendering, of 
poor Santuzza’s “‘ Voi lo Sapete.”’ It is interesting to compare 
the performance of “‘O Patria Mia’’ (Aida) on L2156 with 
that on L1976, which, though titled “‘ O Cieli Azzuri,” is precisely 
the same aria. The latter is incomparably the better. Not 
only does Miss Turner sing with greater assurance and 
restraint—particularly telling in the final phrases—but the 
orchestral accompaniment is something more than the 
travesty on L2156, the perpetrators of which have been 
permitted to remain in merciful oblivion! L2156 is backed 
with ‘‘ D’Amor sul’ ali Rosee ’’ from Il Trovatore, sung with a 
perfect purity and clarity of tone. The florid vocal writing 
is made, for once, something more than an excuse for mere 
display—a moving expression of Leonora’s anguish. A 
superb performance of ‘‘ Suicidio’’’ from Poncielli’s Gioconda 
is on the reverse of L1976. 

Undoubtedly the finest records Eva Turner has yet made 
are “‘ Ritorna Vincitor ’’ (Aida) (L2150) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham and the great ‘‘ In Questa 
Reggia”’ from Turandot (D1631). The Aida excerpt is 
probably one of the most dramatically exciting operatic records 
in existence. Singing and interpretation are simply impec- 
cable from every point of view. But Miss Turner reaches 
her greatest heights in the cold-blooded Turandot’s narration 
of the violation and death of her ancestress, Princess 
Lo-u-Ling, and her own irrevocable determination to avenge 
the outrage in the blood of every man who seeks her hand in 
marriage. The steely, deadly menace of the Chinese Princess’s 
description of the crime; Turandot’s triumphant assertion 
of her own invulnerability to love and the venomous 
malignancy of her final warning to the Unknown Prince 
give Miss Turner an opportunity which she seizes with every 
ounce of the genius that is in her, making this record unique 
in its almost frenzied evocation of fanatical cruelty. This is 
the true Turner quality : no other voice in the world could 
surpass her performance here. When will Columbia give us 
a complete recording of Turandot, with our own incomparable 
Lancashire prima donna in the title réle? Only then shall we 
gramophiles possess an adequate record of the genius of 
perhaps one of the greatest singers our country has produced, 
and certainly, as a critic in THE GRAMOPHONE remarked 
not long since, one of the great singers of all time. 
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Some Main Characteristics 


by RICHARD HOLT 


'HE music of every nation is part of its personality, which 

is the result of its history, climate and geographical 
situation. By the personality of a country I mean the 
characteristics or psychology of its people. To listen to the 
music of this or that country without any knowledge of its 
history and people, is like visiting a museum without a guide- 
book. Unfortunately, many people listen to the music of one 
country through the ears, as it were, of another ; that is, to 
come to the subject of this article, they listen to Russian 
music in terms of German or Italian, and, what is as bad, 
dogmatise about it without the slightest knowledge of Russian 
history or characteristics. All music is programme music in 
@ sense, as even a Mozart symphony emanates from a human 
being who was the product of the times and circumstances 
which were the outcome of his country’s history. Such 
features as the elegance and the formal structure of his music 
were the reflection of the life which surrounded him. There- 
fore it follows, to appreciate any music properly it is necessary 
to know something of the forces which brought it forth, 
in other words, the programme underlying it. There is, of 
course, an even greater force than national character, and 
that is the ego or personality of the individual, but even in 
the case of a composer like Sibelius, than whom nobody 
could possess greater individuality, his music is saturated 
with Finnish influence and such music could never have been 
composed by a Frenchman or an Italian. Music, then, is part 
of history and in this article I hope to help the lover of Russian 
music to a deeper appreciation of its significance and beauties. 
Before touching upon the historical aspect, it will be useful 
to deal with certain concepts, peculiar to Russian thought 
and character, which intimately affect its music. An important 
trait derives from the geographical character of the country. 
Russia as a whole is a vast plain: in the north are great 
lakes and forests; in the south, vast steppes. This plain 
(European Russia) is 2,200,000 square miles in extent! To 
quote an observer : ‘‘ In the Russian landscape one can only 
get two sorts of view: either one looks out on a vast plain 
from the edge of a forest, or one regards the edge of a forest 
from a plain.” The steppes represents a counterpart in land 
of Courbet’s painting of the sea, l’Immensité: they are a 
salient feature of the Russian landscape. Madame de Staél 
wrote of them: ‘‘ Although I was driving at a great speed, 
it seemed to me that I was making no progress, so great was 
the monotony of the country. . . . I experienced that sort 
of nightmare which seizes one sometimes at night when one 
thinks oneself to be ever walking and never advancing. It 
seemed to me that this country was the image of infinite 
space and that it would need eternity to traverse it.” 
Lavretsky, a character in Turgenyev’s A House of Gentlefolk, 
“‘regarded the horizon, this solitude of the steppes, so 
unbroken, so fresh, so fertile : this vérdure, these long uplands, 
these hollows overgrown with bushes of dwarf oak, these grey 
villages, these scraggy birch trees; till all this picture of 
Russian nature, which he had not seen for so long, awakened 
feeling at once sweet and sad in his heart,” and in Taras 
Bulba, Gogol describes the “‘ whole vast steppe as a green 
golden ocean, of which a million flowers of various colours 
sprinkled the surface,” and he concludes his apostrophe 
with the words, ‘“‘Oh ye Steppes, how beautiful ye are!” 
The keynote, then, of Russian environment is endless space 
and for this the Russians have a special word, prostdr, a 
conception dear to the Russian heart. To quote a writer: 
‘it bursts from Russian lips at the sight of space, far vistas, 
broad rivers, blue seas, steppes, golden corn fields waving 
from horizon to horizon. . . . Beautiful scenery which has 
no prostor is admired and enjoyed but after a while the Russian 
longs for places where he can see wide, wide distances.” 


A party of Russians, being shown the beauties of Oxford, 
patiently assimilated the details of college architecture and 
an afternoon spent on the “‘ winding, tree-sheltered Cherwell ”’ 
failed to evoke enthusiasm, but being shown the riverside 
beyond Port Meadow, they exclaimed, ‘‘ A-ah!” and, throw- 
ing out their arms, “here is a bit of prostér!’”’ To quote 
Madame Jarintsov : ‘‘ Prostér suggests to the Russian endless 
possibilities ; it is the seed-bed of creative impulse ; it pours 
into Russian art its power of witching charm and fills the 
Russian heart to overflowing with the power of love.” 
“Boundless freedom,” that is prostér. And prostér enters 
deeply into Russian music, giving to Russian melody its 
breadth, its soaring flight, its spacious contours and its mystic 
sadness. The broad sad melody sung by the orchestra in the 
opening of Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto and the great 
flowing one of the last movement are suffused with prostér, 
as indeed is most Russian melody. Another vital idea, 
peculiar to Russian thought, is toskd, which means an unde- 
fined longing permeated with sadness. The Russian will say, 
my heart toskuyet, my thought toskuyet or my blood toskuyet. 
This does not mean that the heart longs for anything specific. 
The point is that the nostalgia is related to nothing particular, 
it is perhaps a longing for what this life cannot satisfy, a 
desire for something of which the speaker is unconscious. 
Toskd is also a conception which enters deeply into Russian 
music, filling it with sadness. T'oskdé and prostér are implicit 
in the sadness and joy of Tchaikovski,* Borodine, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Kallinkoff, Gretchanteenoff and others. Other 
Russian feelings permeate Russian musical expression: to 
be otzéevchivi means to be responsive to everything, keeping 
one’s heart and mind open to other people’s joys, sadness, 
dreams, ambitions, etc. ; to be prevétleevi is to have the gift 
of spontaneous friendliness, and sociability, a complete 
absence of formality and reserve, while zadushévni (literally, 
*“behind the soul’’) means one endowed with feelings so 
fine, deep and sympathetic that you can talk to him or her in 
complete intimacy. Your best, closest friend is a behind-the- 
soul friend. These characteristics result in a spontaneity 
and frankness which, to the discerning, are also leading features 
of Russian music, being traceable in its stress on feeling rather 
than form, its freshness of expression, its warmth of sentiment, 
its direct approach, and, not least, its fraternity of outlook. 
I think most people will agree that an insight into Russian 
thought, life and history must enhance the appeal of Russian 
music: a complete exposition of the subject is obviously 
impossible here, but considerations like those mentioned 
above may help and stimulate the interested reader. A 
specially apt object of such an analysis is Tchaikovski, 
inasmuch as the opinions of his music held by the majority 
of English critics and musicians reveal a total incapacity to 
understand its true character. Nine out of ten such people 
confidently state that Tchaikovski is not a representative 
Russian composer and a statement like this proves that not 
only do they misunderstand Tchaikovski but also that the 
essential character of Russian music is a sealed book to them. 
In an article on Evgeny Onegin, Constant Lambert remarked : 
“During the great boom in Russian music—that is, shortly 
before and shortly after the war—we were all told that it was 
the national school, Borodine, Moussorgsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, who really represented the true Russian spirit, 
and that Tchaikovski, whom in our ignorance we imagined 
to be a typical Slav, represented a decadent compromise with 





*The correct English equivalent is Chaikovski. The forms 
Tschaikovsky, Tschaikowsky, Tchaikovsky, etc., have been mistakenly 
copied from the German transliteration, but for the sake of convenience 
I have adopted the most accurate of the recognised forms.—R. H. 
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western civilisation. After all this one was a trifle disconcerted 
to find that nearly every Russian one met liked Tchaikovski 
best.””> Why?—because in Tchaikovski the Russian heart 
finds its most ardent and faithful echo. In view of this 
and the fact that to Russians Tchaikovski—even to-day— 
occupies a place amongst the great, it is ridiculous to find 
critics here adopting a patronising and even contemptuous 
attitude, the reason being that they lack any insight into 
Russian thought and feeling and consequently read their 
own mind into Tchaikovski’s. We are often told that 
Tchaikovski is full of self-pity and given to hysteria and lack 
of self-control : a perfect fallacy! To begin with, no one can 
create music or any work of art in a state of hysteria or loss 
of restraint. What is the true nature of those aspects of 
Tchaikovski’s music which are so described? What they 
term hysteria (though they never give chapter and verse) 
is psychic and mystic in origin, or to quote a Russian writer, 
Berdyaev: ‘‘a tragic dynamism of being. Dostoyevski 
(with whom Tchaikovski has much in common) did not believe 
that the calm of eternity is to be found in the depths of the 
soul: unity and quiet are not there but passionate agitation, 
for polarity, antinomy, is the radical characteristic of human 
nature. And this ceaseless motion is not confined to the 
surface of being, the collisions of contradiction have place 
in the life of the spirit as well as of the body and soul.” In 
other words, in Tchaikovski and Russian philosophy, the 
collision between the strived-for harmony of the soul of man, 
the ideal and the discord of evil, reality, finds expression. 
And again, Tchaikovski reflects in his music suffering and 
the sympathy aroused by it. In no literature are pity and 
sympathy more passionately expressed than in Russian, and 
these feelings are forcibly expressed in the music of Russia, 
notably in Tchaikovski. Dostoyevski wrote the tragedy of 
life and the soul in literature, Tchaikovski in music, and all the 
strange and terrible problems, the darkness of doubt and 
despair and the light of hope and good, are portrayed by his 
muse. Just as Dostoyevski looms large in Russian thought 
and philosophy, so does Tchaikovski in its music. The deepest 
tragedy is not an affair of the clashing of human wills or 
hearts, the conflicts of sex or ambition : it is inherent in the 
mind and spirit of the individual in his relations to life and 
human beings: the perturbation of a thinking being con- 
fronted with the mysteries of life and death. All this is 
implicit in Tchaikovski and to interpret what is universal 
in his thought and feeling as the petty ebullitions of hysteria, 
the triviality of self-pity and lack of self-control, as though 
of one arrested for kleptomania or disorderly conduct, shows 
a complete lack of insight into Russian psychology, to say 
nothing of Russian history. As to self-pity a writer says: 
‘** Tchaikovski carried his sorrow to desolation but never to 
bitterness. He found that to the sincere there is no triumph, 
only continual search—the following of a dark path in a 
forest. There is no perception more trivial than that which 
discovers the composer of the music of sorrow to have added 
to the burden of the world. It is an inversion of truth. We 
are none of us free till our sorrow has been expressed : when 
Tchaikovski makes the bows draw rushing chords of grief from 
the waiting strings, he has given our pain a radiant form and 
we laugh like children from pure joy of the miracle which 
has happened. It is the drawing of harmony from chaos.” 
What is vitually important to grasp is that Russian psychology 
is poles apart from English or German, and as it has always 
been, owing to linguistic, geographical and other considera- 
tions, more remote than other European cultures, it is neces- 
sarily more unfamiliar. One very important Russian 
characteristic is what Georges Brandes called une large 
franchise, or a broad and proud frankness. ‘‘ Nowhere else,” 
he says, “‘ are men and women occupying the most advanced 
places in culture, heard expressing themselves so’ openly and 
without reserve, not only uttering their thoughts and ideas 
without hesitation but not infrequently exposing traits of 
their own lives, traits which they must see may be judged 
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differently, without any fear of losing anything in the opinion 
of others. Behind this transparency, there lies, ‘Such am 
I ; I appear as I am—this is what Iam. Tell me what are you. 
What is the profit of this reserve! Life is short : if we are to 
get anything out of our intercourse, we must explain what 
we are to each other.’”’ ‘‘ And behind this frankness lies the 
emotion,’”’ he says further, ‘‘ which works most strangely of 
all on one who comes from the north, a horror of and hatred 
of hypocrisy and a pride which shows itself in carelessness— 
so unlike English stiffness, French prudence, German 
class pride, Danish nonsense.’”’ Another tendency is to 
extremes : the Russian mind is alien to compromise, to half- 
measures. “If,” says Brandes, “‘ they believe in authority, 
they bow.down till the forehead touches the ground : if they 
hate authority, that hate forces percussion bombs into their 
hands. They are radicals in everything, in faith and in 
fidelity, in love and hatred, in submission and revolt.”’ 
Ferocity and gentleness find expression in the Russian people. 
A peasant will commit a murder, yet risk his life to save a 
cat. This tendency to extremes is exemplified in Tchaikovski 
and Rachmaninoff in particular by a love of climax. And 
the frankness, of which Brandes speaks, explains those 
unreserved avowals which by many English listeners are found 
repellent and quite opposed to the ideal of the strong, silent 
man, who, however, to quote Mr. Latham, “‘ cannot bring 
people out on cold, stormy nights, as Tchaikovski can, to 
listen to his music!’’ There is a Russian word which has 
passed beyond the frontier: néechevaw, a word of many 
meanings. One of them ;is a magnificent magnanimity, a 
generous forgiveness. A woman, say, with a guilty past, 
confesses it to the man who wants tomarry her. ‘‘ Néechevaw !”” 
is the reply. This generosity is in the music of Tchaikovski ; 
it is in the sculpture of Antokolski, in the work of Verestchagin, 
the famous satirist of war, in Dostoyevski. It springs from 
a contemptuous impatience with the letter of the law: 
formality is thrust aside in the rush of spirit. 

In some way the vast immensity of the Russian landscape 
has infused into the Russian nature a corresponding largeness 
of soul, a breadth of humanity : physical prostér has created 
spiritual prostér: the toskd of Russian steppes, the forests, 
the lonely boundlessness, or what Gogol has called the 
unembraceable prostér of Russia has stamped the Russian 
character with the sadness implicit in the melancholy of 
distance. The Russian earth, moreover, which for centuries 
has fed the Russian people, inspires a pantheistic attachment 
in its people, poets, writers and composers, and is a further 
element to be studied by the student. 

It is impossible here to give a complete idea of the infinite 
complexity of Russian thought, but I trust those interested 
may seek elsewhere, that is, in the history and literature of 
Russia, a completer knowledge of the subject than that 
which I have, I fear very inadequately, conveyed here. I 
have tried to show that Russian music possesses deeper 
meanings than the lyrical beauty and spectacular brilliance 
generally held to constitute its chief merits, that it is an 
expression, in other terms, of the literature and art of Russia 
which many good judges hold to be the most human and 
truthful of all, and that of its composers none is better qualified 
to portray its beauty and truth than he whose message is so 
generally misunderstood, Tchaikovski, perhaps with Mous- 
sorgski and Rachmaninoff the greatest of Russian composers. 
Dostoyevski wrote : “Life is pain, life is fear. . . . There can 
be no solving of problems, no final achievements for humanity, 
because these would mean the end of pain and of struggle 
which are man’s only reasons for existence. Achievement 
would be like two and two make four, and two and two make 
four is certainly the beginning of death, and is not life!” 
The pain and suffering, the sorrow and tragedy in Tchaikovski 
and other Russian composers arise from that truth. 

In a concluding article I shall treat Russian music from the 
historical point of view and also deal with the many excellent 
records which exist. (To be concluded), 
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OPERATIC RECORDINGS FROM ITALY 


by JAMES C. ROBERTSON 


N November 1931, THE GRAMOPHONE published a helpful 

article comparing the complete recorded versions of Italian 
operas published up to that time. There have been several 
noteworthy additions to the list since then; and there are 
other complete operas published by the Italian Columbia 
Company which can easily be obtained in this country. 
Several operas constantly in the repertoire have not yet been 
recorded—such as Turandot, La Forza del Destino, Adriana 
Lecouvreur, and Francesca da Rimini, while the Bellini 
centenary has not even provided the occasion for a complete 
Norma ; but it is probable that such productions will in the 
future be few and far between. The reason is not hard to 
seek. Four times a week the Italian stations transmit the 
broadcasts of complete operas 
for which they are famous. 
Italian listeners thus hear 
their favourite operas as per- 
formed in the leading theatres 
(Nor 1a, for instance, has been 
broe dcast some half a dozen 
times this year): and they 
also become familiar with 
works which remain practi- 
cally unexploited by the 
recording companies. The 
gramophone has thus been 
definitely ousted by the wire- 
less as far as lovers of Italian 
opera are concerned. Nor is 
this a state of affairs to be 
deplored, for the relays from 
the theatres are much to be 
preferred to the recorded 
operas ; while the stagnation 
resulting from hearing only the usual couple of dozen standard 
works was the chief reason for the post-war crisis which has 
now happily been diverted from operatic enterprise in Italy. 


In considering the albums issued in this country since 
November 1931, we find thankfully that only one opera has 
been duplicated. Carmen is the work endowed with this 
waste of productive resources. The Columbia cast is the 
more satisfactory, with Aurora Buades as Carmen, Aureliano 
Pertile as Don José—which is not one of his usual réles—and 
Benvenuto Franci as Escamillo, but neither version comes 
near the standard of the performance at La Scala this year. 
It would have been well worth while to obtain the services of 
one of the leading conductors for the complete operatic 
recordings. The new Pagliacci album is incomparably superior 
to the old one, not so much because the cast contains Gigli, 
Pacetti and Basiola—none of whom sing at all often in the 
opera—but because Franco Ghione is one of the regular Scala 
conductors. Otello and Falstaff were published in 1932 by 
H.M.V. and Columbia respectively. Of the two I greatly 
prefer Falstaff—in fact I consider it the best of all the albums 
so far. The cast is well chosen, though one misses Stabile, 
Badini and Elvira Casazza, the favourite interpreters of 
Falstaff, Ford and Mrs. Quickly ever since Toscanini chose 
Verdi’s comic masterpiece to inaugurate his post-war reign 
at La Scala. Pia Tassinari is a sweet-voiced and lively Alice— 
rather a young mother for Nannetta. The Otello set is spoilt 
by an undistinguished tenor, but Maria Carbone is a very fine 
Desdemona and Granforte as usual sounds better on the 
gramophone than he really is. Don Pasquale is a delightful 
opera, though it loses some of its sparkle when “ canned.” 
Tito Schipa sings Ernesto almost as well as he does Nemorino 








Magnoni’s setting of Act II of “La Gioconda” 
at La Scala, Milano 


in L’Elisir d’Amore, and the set is worth having for his 
unique artistry and for the eternal freshness of the music itself. 

Of the operas available on the Italian Columbia list, Jl 
Barbiere di Siviglia is the most popular in this country. 
This is a good set, the artists all being familiar to gramophiles. 
Riccardo Stracciari’s Figaro has always been admired, and 
Dino Borgioli records very well as Almaviva. Mercedes 
Capsir is the Rosina—rather shrill in the highest register. 
The gramophone cannot reproduce the priceless ‘* business ”’ 
associated with the roles of Dottor Bartolo and Don Basilio. 
Salvatore Baccaloni and Fernando Autori fairly brought . 
the house down in the production at Rome this year, 
conducted by Tullio Serafin. 

Readers of ‘‘ Gramophone 
Nights’ will recollect that 
Boito’s Mefistofele is one of 
the Editor’s favourite operas. 
By the time it was recorded 
the celebrated bass, Nazzareno 
De Angelis, was inclined to 
growl a bit, and he is con- 
stantly too near the micro- 
phone ; but what a glorious 
masterpiece it is! I give 
the cast of the performance 
at La Scala last year because 
T consider it the finest avail- 
able: Mefistofele, Ezio Pinza ; 
Faust, Galliano Masini ; 
Margherita, Maria Caniglia ; 
conductor, Franco Ghione. 

The version of La Gioconda 
is a good one, though as it 
consists of nineteen records 
it is rather expensive. Arangi-Lombardi is one of the best 
interpreters of the title-réle. Umberto Giordano is represented 
by Andrea Chenier and Fedora. The former is the more 
satisfactory, with Carlo Galeffi as Gerard. The soprano and 
tenor could easily have been improved on. Two or three times 
a year we hear a better performance of Giordano’s masterpiece 
on the wireless. My experience with Fedora is rather illuminat- 
ing. Knowing that I would have an opportunity of seeing the 
opera at La Scala this year, I bought the set to make myself 
quite familiar with the music, and came to the conclusion that 
Fedora was by no means another Chenier. The magnificent 
performance conducted by Victor De Sabuata caused a sweeping 
adjustment of this impression ; the opera grips the attention 
from the first bar—one can easily believe that Giordano was 
completely fascinated by the subject when at the age of 
seventeen he saw Sarah Bernhardt in Sardou’s play at Naples. 

It seems to be the custom in this country to despise Manon 
Lescaut and Lucia di Lammermoor; the fact that such 
conductors as Toscanini and Marinuzzi have a special affection 
for these operas should be a sufficient answer to such ignorance. 
Unfortunately, conductors of their calibre were not com- 
missioned by the Columbia Company. Manon Lescaut is so well 
worth having for its own sake that I for one am glad to possess 
the album as it stands. The recording is well balanced, but 
Zamboni and Merli do not make the best of their parts. 

Cut versions of Don Pasquale, L’Elisir d’Amore, La 
Favorita and Ernani are also available. Unfortunately they 
are not to be recommended, the best being Hrnani, a mag- 
nificent specimen of early Verdi. La Scala is to open on 
Boxing Day with a revival of this opera. 

I am afraid I have not been able to show overwhelming 
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enthusiasm for the recorded operas; but there are some 
noteworthy single records in the Italian catalogues. On 
Columbia, Nazzareno De Angelis has given us two excerpts 
from early nineteenth century Italian opera. I was fortunate 
enough to be present at a performance of Rossini’s Mose at 
the Florence festival revival this year. The divine ‘‘ Prayer ”’ 
(GQX10207) roused the audience to such enthusiasm that 
Vittorio Gui had no option but to allow Tancredi Pasero to 
repeat it. The other De Angelis record (GQX10196) is of two 
bass arias from Nabucco, the opera which first revealed the 
genius of Verdi. ‘‘ Tu sul labbro dei veggenti,”’ the passage in 
which Zaccaria prophesies the fall of Babylon to the afflicted 
Hebrews, is my favourite bass record. Galliano Masini has 
one of the finest tenor voices now in existence. CQX16524 
and 16526 contain two very beautiful passages unfamiliar to 
gramophiles in this country. The first is Frederico’s lament 
. from Cilea’s L’Arlesiana and the second the soliloquy ‘“‘ Se 
Franz dicesse il vero ’’ from Act 3 of Mascagni’s Lodoletta. 


Il Piccolo Marat will probably be recognised as Mascagni’s 
masterpiece. The famous duet, in the composer’s most 
intense and irresistible vein, is recorded on GQX10142 and 
10145, the tenor being Ippolito Lazaro, the original pro- 
tagonist in 1921. 

Pick-Mangiagalli’s Jl Carillon Magico and Vittadini’s 
Vecchia Milano are the two ballets most often represented 
in Italian theatres. Tullio Serafin conducted the first perform- 
ance of JI Carillon Magico at La Seala in 1918 ; on GQX10492 
he has conducted a “ Milan Symphony Orchestra” in the 
Rose Episode, a perfectly lovely passage. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s I Quatro Rusteghi takes its place in the 
glorious line of Italian comic operas. The intermezzo, played 
by the same orchestra, gives a delightful sample of this most 
attractive opera. On the reverse is the Cavalcata from 
Zandonai’s Giulietta e Romeo, which always rouses the 
audience to frenzied enthusiasm but loses some of its effect 
on the gramophone. 


Don Licinio Refice, composer and priest, has deservedly 
had a significant success with his first opera, Cecilia, produced 
last year in Rome. Claudia Muzio, with the composer conduct- 
ing, has given us the Prelude. I confidently anticipate that 
anyone acquiring BQX2500 will number it amongst his 
favourite records after a few hearings. 

H.M.V. have also some treasures in their list. First of all, 
three excerpts from the operas of Alfredo Catalani. On his 
death-bed Catalani looked to Toscanini to win for him the 
recognition he had never been able to claim during his troubled 
life ; the great conductor’s fulfilling of this sacred trust is 
one of the many things we have to thank him for. The 
melancholy sweetness of Catalani’s music and the tragedy of 
his early death suggest a certain affinity with Vincenzo Bellini. 
The first excerpt is the ‘‘ Dance of the Water-Sprites ’’ from 
Loreley ; the second, the Intermezzo which is played during 
Act 3 of La Wally—it is entitled “‘ At Evening,” and gives 
an irresistible impression of unspeakable grief and despair. 
The numbers are §10101 and 810103, played by the Scala 
Orchestra under Antonio Guarnieri. The other record is 
** Ebben, ne andro lontano ”’ from the first Act of the same 
opera, sung by Hina Spani on DB1163. This is another 
typical page and one of the most original and moving soprano 
passages in Italian opera. 

Two beautiful records from Adriana Lecouvreur have been 
made by the Scala Orchestra conducted by Franco Ghione, 
who revived the opera at La Scala with the greatest success 
three years ago; the Intermezzo (R10992), and the Prelude 
to Act 4 (R1154), which has on the reverse side the Intermezzo 
to Fedora, based on the melody of ‘“‘ Amor ti vieta di non 
amar.’ Giacomo Lauri-Volpi’s records are disappointing, 
but ‘“‘ Quando nascesti tu ’’ from Gomes’ Lo Schiavo (DB1341, 
backed by ‘“‘A te, O cara” from J Puritani) is a beautiful 
and unfamiliar lyric. “‘ Una furtiva lagrima ’’ (DB1387) is the 
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aria which Tito Schipa sings most exquisitely. One of the 
few records which do justice to Benvenuto Franci is the 
passage from Guglielmo Tell which precedes the episode of 
the apple (DB1393). Franci is the greatest interpreter of this 
réle. Those who enjoy good bass singing will want to possess 
a hitherto unrecorded excerpt from La Forza del Destino, 
sung by Ezio Pinza on DB1203—the impressive “ I] santo 
nome di Dio,” which leads right on to that wonderful record 
of ‘“‘La Vergine degl’ angeli’’ by Pinza and Ponselle. On 
the other side is “ Ite sul colle” from Norma. On DB1932 
Pia Tassinari sings the lovely aria from Mefistofele ‘“‘ L’altra 
notte in fonde al mare ”’ (she does not usually indulge in the 
unfortunate sob, or rather gulp, interpolated in the last phrase 
on this record). Piero Pauli joins her on the reverse in by 
far the finest version of ‘‘ O soave fanciulla.’’ A special feature 
on both sides is the orchestral playing. 


No mention of Italian records would be complete without a 
reference to the magnificent set made by the Sistine Chapel 
Choir. My own opinion is that the record of the ‘‘ Improperia”’ 
of Palestrina is the most wonderful experience offered by the 
gramophone. 





CEOL MARA 


(Sea Music) 


RS. KENNEDY FRASER began her search for Hebridean 

songs in 1905, and left the world richer by many lovely 
melodies as elusive as the song of the seal. Duncan Morison 
is the most appropriate person possible to carry on the work, 
for he is not only an islander born and bred, but he is a 
musican with an acutely sensitive ear for the subtleties of the 
Hebridean idiom. 


Ceol Mara (J. and W. Chester, 7s. 6d.) is a collection of 
sixteen songs from his native island of Lewis, gathered with 
infinite patience from the lips and memories of old inhabitants, 
tunes handed down from generation to generation, and never 
before noted. Some have been gathered piecemeal from 
different parts of the island, notably one of the most attractive, 
““Morag Bheag,”’ the Lewis Bridal Song. An introduction 
by the Marchioness of Londonderry adds greatly to the 
enjoyment of this volume, which is dedicated to the Duchess 
of York, who takes a keen interest in Gaelic music. 


Mr. Morison’s accompaniments are miracles of restraint 
and understanding. There is no sign of the florid embellish- 
ment to which Mrs. Kennedy Fraser was so often tempted. 
The simple complexity of the songs (try humming one of these 
childishly obvious tunes when you have heard it once or 
twice!) speaks for itself, and only rhythm and atmosphere 
need stressing. This has been achieved to perfection. 


The seventeenth song in this collection is Duncan Morison’s 
own setting of Agnes Mure Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Island Moon,’’ the 
record of which, sung by Sydney MacEwen and accompanied 
by the composer, was reviewed with enthusiasm in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, April 1935. The reviewer has since then had the 
pleasure of hearing these two artists at first hand on the 
Island of Barra, and now the record is constantly being played, 
because it is one that never stales, and because it evokes the 
peculiar charm of that enchanted isle, the blue and gold and 
emerald green of sky and sea on a sunny day, and the “ little 
rain ’’ of the other days. 


Yes, perhaps most of all that “little rain ’—the “ sort of 
a little mist ’’ that one somehow manages to remember with 
affection and nostalgia. 
F¢. 
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RESULTS OF PROGRAMME . BUILDING 
COMPETITION 


HIS has been an exceptionally interesting competition, and it was not an easy task to select prize- 

winners from the large number of entries, which are of a high standard. We appreciate the amount of 
care that has gone to the making of these programmes, and in order that other readers may have the benefit 
of them we shall print a selection from time to time, as space permits. 


W. J. Kare and Leonarp A. Lewis are the prize-winners, and honourable mention goes to R. P. WILLIAMS 
for a very original example of orchestral programme building, and to Piero Mosconi, who gives a 


thoughtfully devised chamber music programme. 


A PROGRAMME OF ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL RECORDS 
Submitted by W. J. Karr 


BEFORE DAWN 
Song before Sunrise (Delius). Orchestra. (H.M.V. D1697.) 

In this characteristic work Delius has been able to convey the almost 
unearthly atmosphere of the hour before dawn. He has translated into 
formal and beautiful music the peculiar little noises and even the subtle 
odours of the countryside, all of which he feels so sensitively, perhaps 
because of his partial blindness. John Barbirolli, through the medium 
of the New Symphony Orchestra, interprets with sympathy and 
understanding. 


SUNRISE 
Arise, Red Sun. Bass. (H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2.) 

This magnificent record was made as long ago as 1910, just before 
Chaliapine reached the zenith of his powers. It is a particularly virile 
piece of singing, and technically the record almost equals those of the 
present day, as there is no instrumental accompaniment. The great singer 
is supported by a Vocal Trio (called a “‘ Chorus’) in the refrain. The 
song is of the folk-song type and could only have originated in Russia. 
It is pervaded with a sombre melancholy typical of the music of that 
country. 


YOUTH - 
Dream Children (Elgar). Orchestra. (H.M.V. DB2147.) 

John and Alice are listening to Elia’s description of the old house in 
Norfolk where their great-grandmother Field lived. His story is tinged 
with sadness because he sees in Alice her mother, whom he loved. But 
the children are unreal and the dream fades. Lamb’s exquisite writing 
has drawn from Elgar the delicate poetic feeling we always associate 
with his musical descriptions of children. The music is beautifully 
reproduced. 


The King’s Breakfast and Vespers (A. A. Milne and Fraser Simpson). 
Baritone. (Col. 4107.) 

It is rare to find a composer and poet collaborating so successfully as 
A. A. Milne and Fraser Simpson in the poems from the former’s ‘““ When 
we were very young.” Mr. Dale Smith has, in these two delightful 
little songs, given us the perfect rendering. He has touched them 
with a winsome humour which puts a final polish on two little gems. 


PASTORAL 
Pastorale (Rossini). Orchestra. (Col. LX339.) 


From the musical point of view this is one of the most effective of 
the four pieces which make up Rossini’s rather banal overture to 
“William Tell.” It is raised to an even higher level by the masterly 
interpretation of Sir Thomas Beecham—the greatest of our conductors. 


Pastorale (Scarlatti). Piano. (H.M.V. E528, part of.) 

A complete contrast is provided by the tuneful little Scarlatti piece, 
which somehow suggests a more intimate or “homely” landscape. 
It is delicately played by Moiseivitch, whose touch was famous in 
** pre-electric ’ days. 


With Verdure Clad (Haydn). Treble. (H.M.V. C2527.) 
‘With verdure clad the hills adorn, the valleys stand so thick with 


Next month the overseas results will be published. 
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corn.” One of the most beautiful soprano arias from ‘* The Creation,” 
is sung by Master Raymond Kinsey with great technical accomplish- 
ment, and, for a boy, with depth of feeling. 


STORM 
Fourth Movement, Sixth Symphony (Beethoven). Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Franz Schalk. (H.M.V. D1476.) 


Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony is surely one of the finest pieces 
of “ programme ”’ music that has ever been written which yet remains 
music in the highest sense of the term. Listen to the short, hymn-like 
tune at the end—the sun breaking through the clouds. 


NOON 
The Silent Noon (Vaughan Williams). (Col. 9805.) 

Vaughan Williams has long been associated with musical interpreta- 
tions of humanity’s attitude towards Nature. Mr. Norman Allin (bass) 
brings a manly and dignified voice to the task of interpreting a dignified 
and impressive theme. 


EVENING 
Evensong (Schumann). ‘Cello. (Parlo. £11058.) 

The serenity of ‘“‘ Evensong ” is brought out with noble tone by the 
great Russian ‘cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky. The atmosphere suggested 
by the slow-moving phrases and sombre recording is one of tranquillity 
and peace. The organ is played with discretion and the tune is not 
sentimentalised. 


°Twas in the cool (Bach). Bass-Baritone. (H.M.V. B3581.) 

“Twas in the cool of Eventide when Adam’s fall was first made 
known.” The end of the day brings with it sadness. This famous aria 
from the St. Matthew Passion is beautifully and movingly sung by Mr. 
Keith Falkner, who has made a name for himself in this, the greatest 
of all works by one of the greatest masters. Mr. Falkner’s diction is 
impeccable and he is well recorded. 


OLD AGE 
Saturn (Holst). Orchestra. (Col. L1532.) 

The end of a day has often been compared with the end of life, and 
Gustav Holst has endeavoured to interpret the march of time as well as 
the dignity and pathos of old age. The interpretation is authoritative, 
because he conducts himself. (The leaflet issued with the record should 
be read before playing.) 


MOONLIGHT 
Clair de Lune (Debussy). Piano. (Col. DX338.) 

Debussy was always interested in the various aspects of Nature, and 
succeeded in translating them into music most successfully through 
the medium of the piano. This is the last movement in his “Suite 
Bergamasque.” In Geiseking he has an ideal collaborator. The 
mystery of moonlit water is made almost real to us. 


Clair de Lune. Soprano. (H.M.V. DB989.) 


This piece has a curious affinity with the Debussy—most apparent 
in the rippling accompaniment. It is an exquisite example of Dame 
Nellie Melba’s art. Although one of the last records she ever made, the 
song lies well within her range and is rendered with that almost girlish 
freshness which made her famous. 
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A PROGRAMME OF CHAMBER MUSIC AND SONG RECORDS 
Submitted by Lzonarp A. Lewis 


Tx idea behind this programme is to provide music suitable for an 
ideal summer evening. No music is more evocative of happy 
indolence with a background of deep blue skies and fleecy clouds than 
that of the Italian composers in their numerous lighter moments. In 
the first part of the programme I have, therefore, included unhackneyed 
specimens of Boccherini, Donizetti and Verdi, interspersed with rather 
less facile pieces in the Italian manner, but by German composers. 
To introduce an Italian tenor in a chamber music concert may be hastily 
compared in its effects to those produced by the bull in the china shop, 
but here the singing of Tito Schipa, the charming melody and its delicate 
accompaniment, and above all the admirable restraint of the recording 
contribute to the light, intimate character of the programme. An 
excerpt, too, from a Verdi opera may seem somewhat incongruous, but 
dal Monte’s fine record reveals a Verdi of astonishing refinement and 
delicacy to those who know only his grand manner. In the second half 
we become more definitely pastoral, aggressively so, perhaps, in Albert 
Richardson’s record, and ranging from the simple-minded sadness of 
“The Little Turtle Dove” to the polished exuberance of Elisabeth 
Schumann in the Spring Song from the spontaneous outpouring of 
Schubert, to the carefully contrived texture of Stravinsky. Our pastoral 
music concludes with peasant merrymaking to the tune of Beethoven’s 
Polacca. One serious thought before we finish—the heavenly slow 
movement from Schubert’s B flat Trio, the melancholy yet serene 
twilight of our summer evening, and,as a final benediction, Elisabeth 
Schumann singing Mozart’s * Cradle Song.” 


Quartet in F major, Op. 3, No. 5 (Haydn), played by the Léner Quartet 
(or the Pro Arte—Vol. III of the Haydn Quartet Society). (Col. 
9658-9.) 

Anyone who wants a detailed analysis of this quartet will find an 
excellent one by C. M. Crabtree in the June Gramoi HONE, 1930, (p. 13), 
but probably on such an evening he will prefer simply to sit back and 
listen. The real chamber music atmosphere is established at once ; 
life is good and sweet this summer evening. 


Com, é gentil, from Don Pasquale, sung by Tito Schipa. (H.M.V. C2532.) 

There is a story, now I believe discredited, that Donizetti was a 
Scottish weaver who took up soldiering, found himself in Italy and 
changed his name from Izeti, first to Izetti and finally to Donizetti. 
Certainly nothing could be more typically Italian than this delightful 
serenade. The words describe the delight of a summer night to a lover 
awaiting his mistress ; the music is deliciously nonchalant. 


Siciliana, played by the Poltronieri String Quartet. (Co!. DB397.) 

There is a faint sultry rumbling in the background of this record 
which I find rather appropriate. This is the sort of melancholy we all 
like to feel. 


Deh! vieni alla finestra, from Don Giovanni, sung by Ezio Pinia. 
(H.M.V. DA1134.) 

Sacheverell Sitwell in his book on Mozart (p. 115) says of this short 
serenade that it ‘ could be made the subject of a whole dissertation 
upon the polish and elegance of manners, the blue skies of gallantry 
and upon the Latin ethics of seduction. All the romantic aspects of the 
renaissance civilisation of Spain and Italy are summed up in that 
one apparently simple air.” 


Third Movement from Verdi’s String Quartet, played by the Rome 
Quartet. (H.M.V. DB4429.) 
Nobody is likely to make this very slight movement the subject of 
any dissertation. It is very Italian and very pleasant—just the sort 
of thing, in fact, that one would expect a quartet by Verdi to be. 


Italian Serenade (Boccherini), played by the Budapest String Quartet. 
(H.M.V. DA1304.) 

This brilliant record will arouse from their lethargy those listeners 
whom the simple melodic appeal of the Italians has reduced to mere 
hearers. Here are ingenious devices galore ; no Italian would dream of 
taking so much trouble over his serenading. Yet the effect is gloriously 
spontaneous; it can be heard dozens of times and seems just as 
spontaneous each time even though the mind is at the same time 
delighted by the discovery of some fresh ingenuity in construction. 


Sul fil d°’un soffio etesio, from Falstaff (Verdi), sung by Toti dal Monte. 
(H.M.V. DB1317.) 
This exquisitely restful woodland scene is welcome after the excite- 
ments of Hugo Wolf, and by its pastoral character prepares the way 
for the next item. 
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Violin Sonata in F major, Op. 24, played by Busch and Serkin. (H.M.V. 
DB1970-2.) 


The Spring Sonata represents an aspect of Beethoven that is often 
either ignored or treated as unimportant, whereas it is possible that 
works such as this supremely musical sonata will outlast the ragings of 
the Appassionata Sonata and the oppressive and sometimes faintly 
sanctimonious air of some of the “ favourite ” slow movements. There 
is about the tender gaiety of this sonata something infinitely touching ; 
it stands out from the joyfulness of other lesser composers such as, say, 
Edward German, not so much by technical superiority of expression 
as by the spiritual quality of the feeling. It is a joy that we feel has been 
hardly won ; it is no mere mood, but a definite triumph. Any criticism 
which simply points to the conventional lay-out of the Spring Sonata is 
beside the point. 

Interval for discussion of this. 


It was a Lover and Diaphenia, sung by John Coates. (Col. 4985.) 

The manly ardour with which John Coates sings these fine songs 
is the best possible antidote to the revolting yearnings of the crooners 
whose voices, thanks to the B.B.C., are allowed to pollute the air at all 
times of the day. 


Second and Third Movements of Mozart’s Oboe Quartet, played by 
Goossens and Members of the Léner Quartet. (Col. L.X257.) 


An equally refreshing piece of pastoral song, grave and gay. 


Two Schubert Songs, sung by Elisabeth Schumann. (H.M.V. DA1355 
and DB1844.) 

“To the Nightingale’ is an exquisite miniature. Here Mme. 
Schumann gives her well-known imitation of Mme. Schumann. “ Lied 
in Grunen ” is a remarkable expression of the joy spring brings to the 
heart and is sung with delightful exuberance. 


The Little Turtle Dove and Bingo, sung by Clive Carey. (Col. DB477.) 
The first song has an unforgettable tune ; ‘“‘ Bingo ” is truly rural. 


Capriol Suite, played by the London Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Anthony Bernard. (Decca K576.) 

The tunes are adapted from Arbeau’s “‘ Orchesographie,” a famous 
treatise on dancing published in 1588. The book is written in the form 
of a dialogue between Arbeau himself and Capriol (from the Italian 
*‘capriole = caper), a lawyer who, finding the Art of Dancing an_in- 
dispensable accomplishment, seeks instruction. The movements are: 

(1) Basse-Danse ; (2) Pavane ; (3) Tordion ; (4) Branles ; (5) Pieds- 
en-l’air ; (6) Mattachins. 

The most exquisite is the Pieds-en-l’air (not strictly thé name of a 
dance, but one of the many movements in the course of a dance)— 
a lovely tune treated in Delius fashion. There ought to be some extremely 
expressive French word to describe the piquant Mattachins with its 
progressively discordant chords at the end. 


Pastorale (Stravinsky), played by Dushkin and Company. (Col. LB15.) 

The title is not, as one might expect knowing the composer, of the 
lucus a non lucendo order. The effect is undoubtedly pastoral, especially 
the bucolic basso ostinato given to the bassoon. 


The Old Sow, sung by Albert Richardson. (Regal-Zono. 5178.) 


This record is almost a parody of the previous one. Should Stravinsky’s 
neo-classicism lead him to set, shall we say, Virgil’s ‘‘Georgics” as a 
pastoral cantata, he might find Albert Richardson invaluable as the 
leading soloist. 


Allegretto alla Polacca (Beethoven), played by the Goldberg-Hindemith- 
Feuermann Trio. (Col. L.X355.) 
We can well believe that this piece became very popular and was 
later arranged for the rather rakish combination of violin and guitar. 


Andante from Schubert’s Trio in B flat, played by the Casals-Thibaud 
and Cortot Trio. (H.M.V. DB949.) 


After the rough gaiety of the Polacca we reach a point of repose in 
our programme. The grave beauty of this movement follows the rustic 
gaiety as the noble speeches of Prospero conclude the comedy of the 
Tempest. 


Wiegenlied, sung by Elisabeth Schumann. (H.M.V. E555.) 


It is said that this Cradle song is not by Mozart at all, but is the 
work of an obscure musical amateur, Dr. Bernard Flies. However this 
may be, it is a fitting end to the evening’s programme. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Musical Thought, by Donald N. Ferguson. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 

A splendid title! The author, an American whose book 
I read with pleasure when I was over there (though perhaps 
it is well to add that I do not know him), aims at showing 
‘*“ how music came to be,” in a combination of history-cum- 
‘“‘appreciation.””’ His basis may be briefly stated: ‘‘ Our 
habits of musical thought are really conventions—habits 
which have a history.”” He has gone to good sources, con- 
sulted colleagues expert in ancient matters, and produced 
a musicianly book, not perhaps so profound as the title 
suggests (and therefore, to the layman, the more approachable). 
But even to retail the facts of history in one book, never mind 
to meditate on and try to interpret them, is a huge task. 
Mr. Ferguson’s book is strongest in its account of early music, 
of Greek ways, of the development of rhythm and notation 
and instruments ; but how to know what music meant to the 
Greeks, who knew not harmony? We have so few fragments. 
This is the root difficulty of any writer about music—to 
show what music has meant through the ages. I doubt, too, 
if anyone can show why it changed its course so often. Another 
doubt is whether one can do much good with a history-cum- 
appreciation scheme. Many of us have attempted it, and 
I think many people can get some benefit—satisfaction, at 
any rate—from reading a number of such books. But have 
we decided what “ appreciation’ is? I haven’t! You can 
learn the facts of music through personal performance of it ; 
you can teach, in a matriculation way, facts about music ; 
but what does all this hold for the non-performer? I’m 
suspicious of a lot of this talking round music. It doesn’t 
seem to get people into the heart of the thing. How can it? 
There’s a lot of Omar’s coming out of the door you went in 
by, in all this musical “ about it and about.”’ 

Mr. Ferguson unfolds his history attractively, though from 
The Beginnings of Instrumental Music to the present he has 
only about 350 pages: say a page a year. Inevitably, that 
means a squash as he nears to-day—the time when we should 
most like a spreading of wings and a deepening of philosophy. 
But how can you interpret modern music? Mr. Ferguson’s 
attitude suits me: he thinks the extremists’ hopes deluded : 
“there is no progress in negation’’ (compare A. Calder- 
Marshall’s remark that “‘ if the novelist is to write well he 
must first accept and understand before he can begin to 
reject ’’’). With all goodwill, what am I to do when lecture- 
students say they can’t make out what much modern music 
is after? I have to face these problems constantly, so I am 
very sympathetic with Mr. Ferguson. 

He writes primarily for college students : there, of course, 
the proposition is widely different: people around you 
frequently, whose abilities you know, something of communal 
life and effort, and, notably in U.S. colleges, a capital spirit 
of exploration, inquiry and free debate, which stimulated 
me very much. 

The book, of 563 pages, contains some good bits of music- 
type (they are rare after the Haydn-Mozart period : it is natural 
to keep most of them for the earlier times, whose music is 
not readily accessible). The bibliography is exceptionally 
full: Americans do these things extremely well; and there 
are lists of records, using “‘ Victor’ and other U.S. designa- 
tions ; but most of the discs are also issued here. 


I wish this ‘‘ musical appreciation ’’ business were a tenth 
as easy as in dealing with literature, which speaks a language 
we know, and of which cheap copies abound, that everybody 
can read. The gramophone is a grand boon, but it doesn’t 
make the language as familiar as it needs to be if one is going 
to take in music fully. All that books can do is to arouse 
interest, and make one want to know music, not just to know 
about it. But this book will be good for the kind of thoughtful 
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good efforts—there will have to be'a great many diverse 
approaches. I’ve made shots myself at tackling this queer 
“appreciation ’’ business; but I want people to see that 
you can’t get music from any book; and you have to “ get ”’ 
it, as you “‘ get” religion—or as it gets you. There are 
Hounds of Heaven in art. Do they not pursue the appreciator 
inescapably into learning music? W.R.A. 


Lives of the Great Composers, edited by A. L. Bacharach. 
Gollancz. 6s. 

It is a happy chance that the first two biographies in this 
worthy successor to the Musical Companion should be by 
W. R. Anderson (Bach) and Peter Latham (Beethoven). 
Their essays are among the best—the standard throughout is 
very high—-and must have been by no means easy to write, 
the soil being so well tilled. 

Mr. Colles, in an excellent introduction, covers the important 
question that such a book as this raises by saying that “ we 
want to know better the man who speaks to us through the 
music, and inevitably we feel that to know what he looked 
like and what were his tastes in quite trivial matters such as 
eating and drinking, how he lived and where, brings us a 
little nearer to the understanding of him.”” Such an attitude 
is far removed from that of the salacious gossip hunter and 
has its origin in love of the music, which leads to a loving 
curiosity about the man. 

The essays in this book are indeed good evidence of how 
far musical biography has travelled from mere hagiography, 
or the chatty kind of stuff dished up by a Cuthbert Hadden. 
These authors base themselves on sources both irreproachable 
and recent and set down little that is merely conjectural. 

There are, of course, inequalities. If the whole truth— 
nothing to shock but much to pity—is at last told about 
Tchaikovsky, instead of the pious evasions to which we have 
become accustomed, the picture in the essay on Elgar, the 
only one in which a writer is dealing with a contemporary and 
a friend, suffers from one serious distortion. Mr. Bonavia 
seems to have so little understanding of the composer’s 
faith—a vital factor in his make-up—as to write nonsense 
about ‘‘ Gerontius.”’ 

The most completely successful essays are those by Sir 
Richard Terry on Byrd and Palestrina and that on Grieg by 
Christian Jul. 

Sir Richard does not only know his two composers in score, 
or through occasional performance, but during the years he 
was building up his wonderful work at Westminster Cathedral 
he lived in a specially intimate manner with them and has 
deduced the men from their music as much as from the little 
that is known about them. And Christian Jul’s essay derives 
a special value from his knowledge of the country of this most 
national composer, which is also his own. 

It is a sign of the care with which the various authors have 
undertaken their tasks that I have only noticed a few small 
errors, and these in the bibliographies. Newman Flower’s Life 
of Handel has been reprinted in a 3s. 6d. edition and Sullivan’s 
Beethoven is surely not 45s. ! 

It is deplorable that the bibliography at the end of the 
essay on Purcell should not contain the name of any full-scale 
study of one who is so often glibly alluded to as “one of 
England’s greatest composers.” Yet no such book yet 
exists ! 

Besides the composers already mentioned, the following 
are dealt with in this wonderfully cheap and well-printed 
book of 664 pages for 6s.! Berlioz, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 
Dvorak, Gluck, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, 
Mozart, Rossini, the Scarlattis, Schumann, Verdi, Wagner, 
Weber, Wolf. A.R. 
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THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


by CEDRIC WALLIS 


T seems to be the opinion of most competent critics that 

the Festival performances have excelled themselves this 
year. The reason may not be far to seek, if one does not 
entirely discount the persistent report that Toscanini de- 
manded (and got) seventeen full rehearsals of Fidelio. If this 
is true, it must surely be a record for a Festival founded, 
so to speak, “en lair,” without either the solid nucleus of a 
permanent, resident company at its back or an established 
opera house on the spot. After hearing a performance of the 
Festival Fidelio, I am prepared, at all events, to believe the 
report to be substantially true. 

Felix Weingartner gave a distinguished and aristocratic 
reading of Cosi fan Tutte on August 5th. There was great 
delicacy and grace about the whole performance, and a clarity 
of definition that does not always distinguish the Mozart 
playing of the present day, even in Mozart’s own city. It 
was, too, a grateful evening for the singers, who received the 
most exquisite consideration from their conductor. This 
being so, it was perhaps a pity that Jarmila Novotna, as 
Fiordiligi, should somewhat have over-emphasised the 
dramatic quality of her final aria and thus emerged rather 
forcibly, for the moment, from an otherwise beautifully drawn 
picture. In spite of this, however, hers was a graceful and 
musical performance of a difficult part. As Dorabella, Eva 
Hadrabova was less good, at least on the musical side. Hers 
is a good enough voice, but she lacks the technical polish we 
demand of an ideal Mozart singer. After Weingartner himself, 
perhaps the honours of the evening should go to Alfred Jerger, 
whose Guglielmo was a very striking piece of work. As a 
comedian, he is first-class, and if his voice is somewhat lacking 
in sensuous appeal, it is nevertheless a fine instrument, well 
and musicianly used. As Ferrando, the other officer, Charles 
Kullmann, the American tenor, displayed the conspicuous 
acting talent and the attractive voice to which his Babinsky in 
Weinberger’s Schwanda has accustomed us, in London. This 
artist would, one imagines, do well in any of the Mozart tenor 
réles, with his high, light voice and pleasant, easy style. Adele 
Kern sang Despina a trifle thinly, but acted her amusing 
business with considerable charm. The cast was well com- 
pleted by a good bass, Karl Norbert, who sang Don Alphonso. 

On August 7th came the much-rehearsed and even more 
discussed Fidelio, conducted by Arturo Toscanini. One 
has at times doubted whether Beethoven’s solitary essay in 
the form can be accounted a truly great opera, but this 
performance alone would suffice to set all reasonable doubts 
at rest. If one had to express in a word the effect of Toscanini’s 
magic touch upon a work such as this, that word would be 
“inevitable.” Here were no jarring moments, no “ longueurs,”’ 
no false effects—nothing, in fact, that could have been other 
than it was. For once, we seemed to have a deep, yet cool, 
and infinitely heart-stirring perfection. Of course, it was 
not all Toscanini—not quite all! We know the beauties of 
Lehmann’s Leonora. Suffice it, then, to say that every 
facet of that lovely gem of interpretation reflected its richest 
light. But here, unusually enough, we had in Andreas von 
Roesler a Florestan worthy of her quality. This singer has 
a fine ringing voice, which he uses well, and he is also an 
excellent tragic actor. Jerger appeared again, as Don Pizarro, 
singing as well as ever, and showing his versatility by acting 
the villain strongly enough, but without making the dark 
complexion of his mind seem too improbable. Luise 
Helletsgruber, familiar to us at Glyndebourne, was Marzelline, 
and gave her hearers one of the most exquisite moments of 
the evening, at the opening of the quartet ‘Mir ist so 
wunderbar,” in Act I. The whole quartet, in fact, was 
perfectly sung, and a special word of praise must be given 
to the chorus for its singing and acting in the Prisoners’ 
Chorus at the end of the first act. The stage settings, through- 


out, were very good. Between the two scenes of the second 
act, Toscanini revived Richter’s custom of giving the third 
Leonora Overture, which was received with acclamations 
lasting nearly ten minutes, a fitting tribute to another touch 
of inevitability. 


The following night, Bruno Walter conducted Don Giovanni, 
a most dramatic performance, the virility of which was a 
little too much for some of the singers. The strict Mozartean 
purist would not, I think, appreciate quite so colourful, not 
to say symphonic, a reading, even of Don Giovanni, the most 
dramatic of the master’s works. The cast, owing to changes, 
was uneven. Dusolina Giannini was unable to appear as 
Donna Anna, and it cannot be said that the choice of Giannina 
Arangi-Lombardi, to take her place, was a happy one. 
Arangi-Lombardi has a fine voice of the Boninsegna type, 
which would no doubt be acceptable enough in any of the 
more dramatic Verdi parts. For Mozart she has neither the 
vocal finesse nor the requisite sense of style, and it is hardly 
surprising that she was not a success in the part, even when 
allowance has been made for the fact that she took it up at 
short notice. The Zerlina, Aenne Michalski, who replaced 
Lotte Schoene, came at the other end of the musical scale, 
being ineffective of voice to the point of inaudibility. A pretty 
musical-comedy gift is not sufficient for the part, and that is 
really all this singer could show. Borgioli, too, was dis- 
appointing as Don Ottavio. He is a good enough lyric tenor, 
but the warbling half-voice which he affects in florid parts 
will definitely not do for Mozart, though it may just pass 
muster in Rossini’s Barbiere or Cenerentola. ‘‘ Il mio tesoro ”’ 
is a very different proposition from ‘‘Com’ 6 gentil,”’ and 
cannot be flirted with, in this way, especially under so robust 
a baton as Walter’s. Helletsgruber, as Elvira, gave the only 
really satisfactory performance on the women’s side. It was 
all very sound and acceptable. Lazzari as Leporello showed 
himself a first-class buffo, and Emanuel List was duly impres- 
sive as the Commendatore. Leaving the best till the last, 
we come to Ezio Pinza’s splendid Don. Here is a fine musician 
with a fine voice, a fine actor with a fine presence. He is 
together and by turns lover, artist, gentleman, libertine, and 
terrified, naked soul—in two words, Don Giovanni. In view 
of the changes of cast, it is not perhaps surprising that (Pinza, 
Helletsgruber and Lazzari apart) the ensembles were the 
best part of a not entirely satisfactory performance, some of 
the solos showing signs of under-rehearsal. But it is easy to 
underrate Walter merely because he was unfortunate enough 
to follow Toscanini. The stage sets were most ingeniously 
built round the same four pillars, interior and exterior scenes 
being attractively contrived, largely by changes of lighting. 


Der Rosenkavalier.on August 9th had familiar and un- 
familiar features. It was very competently if not brilliantly 
directed by one Josef Krips. The cast was headed by the 
well-known but none the less unforgettable Marschallin of 
Lotte Lehmann, who was in magnificent form. Ochs was 
Fritz Krenn, in place of Richard Mayr. who is said to be very 
ill. One missed the full unctuousness of Mayr’s classic reading 
of the part, but, by any other standard, Krenn gave a very 
good performance. Jarmila Novotna made a_ welcome 
reappearance as Oktavian and gave a most memorable 
performance, matching Lehmann in the grace and beauty 
of her singing and acting. She made as attractive a boy 
as Delia Reinhardt, and sang better. Adele Kern looked 
charming and sang very well, as Sophie, though again one 
would have liked a little more voice. The rest of the cast was 
well enough, including the familiar and excellent Faninal of 
Viktor Madin and a pleasing Italian tenor in Charles Kullmann. 
The crowd scenes were particularly well managed and the 
sets most attractive, in the traditional manner. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Fifth 


Symphony (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. DB2548-53 (12in., 
36s.). 

Do recent recordings show which way the wind is blowing— 
towards romanticism? That is an air very congenial to me, 
and I don’t much care which of the romantic “classics ”’ are put 
eut. There is room for the Tchaikovsky-Rachmaninovs as 
well as for the Berlioz-Liszts ; only, I hope the recorders 
won’t forget the romantics of to-day ; and there are still gaps 
among them of yesterday. I know all that can be urged 
against romanticism (I use the word here not, as I have seen 
it used, to indicate excess of the romantic spirit, but simply 
the essence of it : using it in preference to ‘“ romance ”’ because 
that word has other meanings). It can be attacked as tending 
to day-dreaming, using music as an anodyne, over-flooding 
with sentiment, and what not else. We are not babes; we 
can enjoy the romantic spirit without debauching our senses ; 
and we can always pick and choose, exercising our tastes 
(as distinct from ‘‘ taste’’). And I don’t know that I des- 
perately want to struggle with the immortal souls of those 
whose taste, even, is for something other than the art I think 
the finest. The one thing that perhaps it is useful to say is 
that development in taste follows often a clear course, and 
that extreme fondness for certain sorts of romantic music 
is a natural stage in it. 

The Fifth belongs to 1888. Those late 80’s were grand 
years for the later romantics. Grieg, in that year, was 
introducing his piano concerto to us; around then, Dvorak’s 
genial Fourth was coming to fruition ; and three years before, 
Brahms had forged, with his Fourth, the last great classical- 
romantic link. That Tchaikovsky was not very well pleased 
with it at first need not count heavily: probably the per- 
formance had something to do with his feeling, and his 
moodiness more. About this pessimism Spalding has the 
pleasing remark that the composer “‘ was a thinker, an 
explorer into the mysteries of human aspiration and disap- 
pointment.’” Temperament and nationality alike present 
studies to interest us, and it seems worth while to try to 
understand his outlook. The music has taken its place in 
the repertory and in the estimation of cultured musicians. 
There is nothing much to debate about: but there is always, 
for the observant, some deduction as to character, spirit, 
mentality, that the music brings out. It is not always so 
with composers ; but half the pleasure of hearing Tchaikovsky 
lies in trying to get into sympathy with his temperament. 
Perhaps if he lived nowadays we could do something to alter 
it ; but would that mean better music? His work is never 
deep enough to present big musical problems: he was not, 
after all, one of the profound thinkers: a profound feeler, 
though ; and if some of his feelings seem overdone, and his 
purely musical probings (as to themes, for instance) underdone, 
there is the more need to appreciate (that is, assess and 


sum up) clearly ; the musician is always inclined to do that 
more quietly than the layman; but it is only his training 
showing through—the warm heart and cool head at work. 
The little boy, listless over learning his Catechism, objecting 
that he ‘‘ couldna’ un’erstan’ it,’’ was sharply told ‘“‘ Wha’s 
wan’in’ ye tae un’erstan’ it? Learrrn it!’? So we may 
adapt the saying to appreciation, which is so often mixed 


‘ up with likes and dislikes: ‘‘ Wha’s wan’in’ ye tae like or 


dislike it? Un’erstan’ it!’ (and, of necessity, understand 
him who made it). Behind the injunction to the wee laddie 
was the belief that if he learnt it now he would remember it 
and understand it some day. So, if we try to understand 
composer and music now, some day we shall come to something 
much more satisfying than any mere liking or disliking ; 
which, after all, is but the dim, distant fringe of taste or 
criticism. 

We must remember, too, the spirit of the age, when so 
many people considered music the fit means for moralising. 
The romantic spirit, perhaps, was purer in its early days. 
Outlooks upon art had, by the ’80’s, become a little bedraggled, 
or pompous. The spirit of Shelley, Keats and Chopin had 
run thin. People were becoming too comfortable ; and their 
capacity for making themselves uncomfortable seems to vary 
in accordance with their comfort. But art was only vicarious 
experience : they often missed, we think, the reality. 


First Movement.—The low clarinet tone is interesting, at 
the very start. The motto is not blatant, or mournful: it 
just states the problem, and one is at once drawn by the 
promise of its pursuit : by, too, the certainty of the composer’s 
skill in orchestration. The rhythm of bar 1 and the descending 
scalic passage of six notes (bars 4-6) are features we shall 
often note. To this follows the 6/8-time Allegro, though it 
does not at once burst into full pace or power. The small 
similarity of the rhythm in the first bar of this and of the slow 
prelude will be observed. The strings’ emotion at { in. on 
side 2 brings another thematic point of power. This uprising 
figure is developed a little in the middle of the side, before we 
come to the main second theme, at 2} in. I am glad that 
Stokowski does not over-push this. So begins the working 
out: not, I think, a very strong section. Near the end of 
side 2, several times, we have the main theme of the Allegro 
coupled with the soh-doh descending-fifth figure that we 
heard just before the second subject came in. On side 3 
we have more of the different thematic elements. The figure 
of three notes from the Allegro, several times repeated, brings 
us to a calm period, the pace being much decreased, in this 
reading, and to the Recapitulation, whose varied elements 
(that is, those of the Exposition) are fresher than if they had 
been much worked in the Development. Spalding well 
remarks on the Italian feeling in the second subject: an 
element in the composer’s emotion that is worth taking 
account of. (It comes out most strongly in his operas.) 
The coda is repetitive, in a familiar Russian manner, but the 
plan is evidently to impress on us the motto’s reminder of 
mortality. The end, low down, is impressive: one of the 
elements in recording nowadays that give much pleasure. 


In the “ argument ’”’ which the Russian Ballet prints for 
its miming of this work (Les Présages), the first movement is 
described as “ life interrupted as it so often is by diversions, 
by desires, and by temptations.’’ This, of course, is the 
impression of the choreographer, Massine. The ballet is 
a triumph of interpretation ; but we can, of course, put our 
own interpretation upon each movement. 


Second Movement.—Side 5. 
shatters the finer human soul. 


“The passion of love that 
Love strives to fight such 
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passion, but its beauty is almost destroyed.’’ So says the 
Ballet. It seems a little mixed. The opening of the move- 
ment is doubtful ; what is coming? The horn theme is clearly 
a love song, which does not, in this performance, get going 
very well: a dubious lover, as I hear him. The music is 
marked to be played “‘ with some licence,” but I should like 
a steadier movement. There is a beautiful effect of sunshine 
as the oboe takes over, just before 2 in., the horn continuing 
in duet. Maybe Stokowski puts on this matter rather more 
weight than it requires : after all, it is not so very portentous ; 
but the serious, perhaps anxious, tenderness is well felt and 
conveyed. The first big section ends with the strings’ taking 
up the oboe theme, and infusing some of the familiar 
Tchaikovskyan passion into it. The leisurely feeling, side 6, 
about it all is not the least of its charm, to me. The ’80’s 
were spacious days ! 


On side 6, at 1} in., comes the middle section, more obviously 
building, imitatively. It is obvious, too, that trouble is 
brewing. At 24 in. we get it—the motto, harsh against the 
rumbling low G. Then the first section returns. Is this to 
be full comfort after the interrupted idyll? On side 7 we 
find further dramatic developments: first, the big working 
up to the theme that the oboe first gave out (at the “‘sunshine”’ 
episode) ; then, the appearance of the motto once more, in 
mid-side. After that, its spirit. subdued, the movement ends 
pensively. Sweeter playing one could not wish for. 


Third Movement.—The Ballet makes of this ‘‘ a divertissement 
in which abandoned gaiety is dominant ’”’; but the original 
is not as bad as that; just a waltz, with which I feel that 
Stokowski is not quite at fullest ease. The tone sounds a little 
heavy, though there is some of the chamber-music lightness 
in it, especially the wood-wind, that I remember in hearing 
this orchestra in America. I like, near the end of side 8, the 
waltz’s being taken up over the dancing semiquavers which 
have been occupying the floor. On side 9 (as earlier) there 
is a bit of preciosity in pulling up the rhythm, in one place, 
that seems needless. Near the end the motto comes again, 
but not, as it were, intruded: we have come to expect him 
now, and perhaps, even, to be a trifle irreverent towards him: 
the movement, somehow, does not pull its weight, and the 
appearance of the tune once would be enough. I wonder 
if others feel, with me, that it is a little artistic weakness to 
bring it in again? 


Finale (Side 10).—The Ballet has it thus : ‘‘ The evil in men 
urges them to a spirit of warfare. The women, although 
desiring to keep them back, are overcome by the glamour of 
it, and follow them.” An introduction, with the motto in 
the major, is chiefly notable for the orchestration, which gives 
much pleasure in its blend of power and suggestion. At 
2% in. the Allegro begins with its forcible stamp (note how the 
Russian stamping stands out near the end of this side). This 
has the descending-scalery of the opening of the work, bars 
4-6. At jin. from the end of the side is a leaping oboe theme, 
followed soon by violins in another. Just before the end of 
the side, after the stamping (cf. Stravinsky—but, thanks be, 
this is on a gentlerscale), comes the main second theme, with 
a swagger. Compare it with its root, the opening of the slow 
movement. Immediately we swing into the true Russian 
excitement of the development, which is cunningly carried 
through, with increases and lettings-down of emotion. The 
Recapitulation leads to the last-side Coda, fully heralded, in 
which the famous motto comes steaming in, banners flying 
and everybody cheering. The part of the ballet leading up 
to this is indescribably exciting. At the very end is the 
Allegro from the first movement ; and so they all lived . . . 
well, scarcely, seeing that this is Tchaikovsky ; but I think 
everybody who gets these records, and really is heart and 
soul in them, will do so. There are many mansions, and this 
is but one: yet one worth visiting. I wonder, though, if one 
wants to live there. . . .? 
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is Orchestra, conducted by Ormandy: Second 

Symphony (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. DB2487-92 (12in., 

36s.). 

Well, well, this is my Russian month! Twenty-four sides 
of it, full of interest. The symphony, Op. 27, dedicated to 
Taneiev, opens in an attractively spacious way, with a slow 
section foreshadowing the idea of the Allegro. This is excellent 
material for scene-setting and slow curtain-raising, though 
it has, on the reverse side, that effect of being long-winded 
rather than long-breathed, which much of the composer’s 
work produces. A whole side of such preparation, for example, 
is rather a lot. On side 2 the violins shape out fully the 
suggestion of the prelude, while the little drooping accom- 
panimental figure, with its creeping motion, will be found to 
develop later. The triplets that follow are also significant. 
We proceed to the second main idea in a very attractively 
melodious, slightly moody, way. The delicate scoring is 
particularly likeable; it seems slightly etiolated in this 
recording : but my disc is a slight swinger, and it will be 
remembered that I am using fibre needles. The Develop- 
ment is unusual is this respect, and I find its mood engaging. 
On side 3 the bigger waves of motion are freed. I find the 
patterning becoming monotonous here, but the orchestral 
colour and commentary will be liked by most people. The 
manner, rather than the matter, is of interest. Towards 
side 4 we are prepared for the Recapitulation, and the “ big 
tune,” which stands well with Tchaikovsky’s best, though there 
is a difference between his moods and Rachmaninov’s. The 
movement has a certain enjoyable quality, in its modesty, and 
its peculiar brand of sentiment, with its tincture of contem- 
plative, never bitter, sadness. 

Second Movement (Sides 5 and 6).—The first part is rather 
more conventional, especially in its second theme, which 
reminds one very much of the C minor piano concerto ;_ it 
is a bit too easy. The opening is a good bit of darkling 
Scherzo music, with the tang that Rachmaninov gets into 
some of the piano preludes. The return to this, after the 
sentimental theme, is a good piece of workmanship. Side 6 
brings a fugato that tightens up the rivets of style. The 
first theme’s reintroduction is also pleasant. Altogether, 
a well-wrought movement, all the better for being short and 
concentrated. 

Third Movement.—-This is a favourite example of the com- 
poser’s tender melancholy, with an element of straying 
freedom in the cross-rhythmic effects. It is full of charming 
melodies. We are led up to a climax and down the other side 
of the hill in a fin de siécle mood of pensive leisureliness that 
has a little affinity with those French and other Southern ideals 
which beneficially influenced Russian art (though the whole- 
hogging nationalists hateu them). The spirit on side 8 (the 
climax side) is more personal—one of those interludes which 
are welcome proofs of this composer’s quality. The movement 
is perhaps on the long side, but it has a flavour worth tasting, 
in hurrying days when music meant for enjoyment, which 
begins by relishing itself, is not too often heard. There is 
a sense of autumnal regret, maybe, that chimes with the passing 
bells of summer that are ringing as I write. 

Finale (Sides 10-12).—On to the full vigour of winter 
exhilaration, if you like. A conventional enough subject for 
the start, with the expected tune of sentiment (middle of 10) 
as the second main idea. Again, not a very distinctive theme : 
its course is too readily predictable, and it has that weakening 
long-windedness that one must allow for in this composer. 
It is, of course, not so much characteristic of him as of a period 
and a symphonic school now past. There is in the course 
of the movement a reference to the slow movement theme, 
and a hint of the opening of the work, that do not appear 
to me to serve any particular purpose. The progress of the 
music on the last two sides gathers up interest again, and the 
composer’s ability to keep things in the air is pleasantly 
proved. Rachmaninov is always much on the surface, but 
he skims attractively, and old-fashioned people will always 
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enjoy his easily-taken-in thoughts, his never too drastic tem- 
perament, his Russian smouldering fire, and his good-tempered 
capacity for giving us a hearty roustabout to wind up with— 
as in this work. He does not worry us with deep questionings 
of life, and yet he can be moody in a way that British people 
enjoy: he is temperate, like us, and yet he is foreign: just 
strange:enough to make us curious, and never odd enough 
to be uncomfortable company. As an artificer he can be 
admired, too : a virtuoso in performance, as well ; a fortunate 
composer, surely ; yet one reads that he seems disappointed, 
and that increases sympathy. 

The recording, played with fibre, does not nearly come up 
to the No. 5 level; allowing for the much more showy 
orchestration of a good deal of the Tchaikovsky, it is clear 
that something more than fibre is needed to bring out the 
quality in this set; but it is best to hear it without the No. 5 
in mind. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ormandy: 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66 (Dvorak). H.M.V. DB2520 
(12in., 6s.). Score : Eulenburg, 873. : 

It is pleasant to find both H.M.V. and Columbia seeking 
out some of the rather less familiar Dvorak. This scherzo 

(1883), a favourite of Richter’s, was one of the works with 

which the composer delighted us on his first visit here, the year 

after it-was written. The horns, unusually, have first go at 
the flirtatious theme, and there is the suspicion of a ‘ fluff ”’ 
near the end of the phrase. The full band takes it up (4 in.). 

Soon (1 in.) there is a new violin subject in waltz style, which 

seems to combine Viennese with local idiom. You will notice 

the freedom of key movement. At 1{ ins. the middle section 
starts with a cor anglais tune, with the nostalgic feeling that 
is so farhiliar in this composer’s gentler themes. This does not 
stay long, for the opening subject, with its touch of swagger, 
is dealt with before the end of the side. On side 2 there are 
some pretty touches of light orchestral colouring, as well as 
heavier ones from the battery. The first-section material is 
again used, and after one of those charming periods of turning 
over the material by various instruments, including the harp, 
the climax is built up by the composer’s familiar method of 
insistence on a small pattern (the opening one). Not a very 
striking piece, but an attractive specimen of its kind and date, 
the pleasure lying mostly in the deft use of a little material, 

and in the colouring. The recording appears to be on the mild 

side. I suggest, as with the other Minneapolis record, steel. 


New Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted by J. A. Murray: 
Benedictus (Mackenzie) and Sérénade Mauresque, Op. 10, 
No. 2 (Elgar). H.M.V. C2763 (12in., 4s.). 

The first is one of those sound, broad tunes that we like : 
perhaps, a little, because they make us feel good. It happens 
that it belongs to 1888, the year of the Tchaikovsky symphony, 
when it was introduced by Lady Hallé at one of the Monday 
Pops. It was originally, then, a violin piece, one of a set of 
six : and by the luck which seems very difficult to mark down, 
it has become famous, though I don’t think any of the other 
five did. This orchestra plays it with gracious breadth. 
Elgar’s little salon piece, one of a set of three, must belong 
to about the same period. After a first part which is 
sufficiently oriental, as orientalism was accepted in the salons 
of its day, we have a middle section where the Englishman 
speaks in a voice rather more familiar. The little flirt of 
the opening, though, is as characteristic as anything. A sweet 
trifle. 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings (Elgar). Decca K775-6 (12 in., 5s.). 
A cheap recording of this exhilarating music is welcome. 
I hope nobody will think that “ cheap ”’ means “ inferior.” 
‘These Deccas are cheap and good. I shall indicate always how 
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good I think they are, just as I do with all records ; but the 
word “ cheap,” if unattended by expression of dislike, may 
always, in my use, be understood to be a word of special 
commendation : the more so as the higher-priced records are, 
to my mind, too dear. 


In the issue of September 1932, page 132, I wrote at length 
about this work in a Re-View. It may be useful if I indicate 
where the main themes come in this recording ; reminding you 
only, in addition, that the composer first shaped his idea in 
Cardiganshire, where chance-heard singing suggested a phrase 
containing a falling third (G to E). Later, in the Wye valley, 
another song reminded him of his sketch of some years ago ; 
he completed the work, which he called “a tribute to that 
sweet borderland where I have made my home.” Its spirit is 
further suggested by the Cymbeline quotation, placed at the 
head of it : ‘‘ A smiling with a sigh.” 


My first two quotations (of 1932) come at bars | and 5. 
B'! may be heard clearly, as it occurs first in the bass at 
bars 7 and 8. About { in. in comes the Welsh-style tune 
(viola). After, at 2} ins., a return to the opening theme, the 
tune I lettered D arrives—the major-key form of the B! 
theme. Here begins the alleqro. I like the flexible delicacies 
of its handling. In one or two other places I do not quite feel 
that the hand is so light : there is a trifle of weight : a mere 
trifle, which many will not mind. On side 2 the quartet begins 
theme E, with its busy stir. At about ? in., at the highest 
point of the fiddling, the intonatica is not entirely safe, and 
the tone seems rather small. his impression soon passes, 
as we extend, drop down to the appealing theme again, and 
start side 2 with the fugueing. Some enjoyable thematic 
dealings were mentioned in my former article. The way in 
which the fugato is rounded off ({ in. from end of side 3) 
is one of many bits of clean mastery of style. The tune of 
busy stir (E) is prominent again on side 4, and the final swing 
of the Welsh-like air comes with admirable weight, before 
the mounting theme D rounds off in joy. Recording such as 
this now happily shows that string tone need not be metallic ; 
there is then no danger in using a steel needle, which I think 
is needed to bring out the brilliance. 


COLUMBIA 


L.P.O., conducted by Beecham: Slavonic Rhapsody, Op. 465. 
No. 3, and Legend, Op. 59, No. 3 (Dvorak). Col. LX402-3 
(12in., 12s.). 


The three Rhapsodies were a product of the new hope that 
Dvorak found when Brahms had recommended Simrock to 
publish him. That was in 1877. It is about this time that 
we have also the Slavonic Dances and the Symphonic 
Variations, which latter I wish Sir Thomas would record. 
This was a strikingly prolific period, for chamber as well as 
orchestral music. The works are full of affectionate, homely 
phrases, and high spirits that it is not unreasonable to refer 
in part to the composer’s brightening prospects. The first 
section sings an old tale to the harp, and then, with some graver 
wind tone, touches another aspect of history, maybe. The 
following Allegro shapes itself after the harp song. Before the 
end of side 1 (when we have a trifle of padding, the sort of 
obvious thing that not seldom creeps into the composer’s 
work) there is a second theme ; and so we jog along in genial 
local gossip. On side 2 we are reminded of the story-teller 
again. Especially happy is the pretty slow passage near the 
end of side 2. A likeable light-weight rhapsody, never, 
perhaps, moving far from the domestic hearth, and padded 
here and there, but cosy, friendly music. The Legend is one 
of the set for piano duet, written in 1881: the same period as 
the rhapsody. Its dainty lightfooted quality is conveyed with 
the purest ‘resource of tone shading, as if the players had 
perfectly idealised some scene of childish frolic : a piece whose 
confiding charm brings a smile of quiet pleasure. 
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sr Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Ugo Tansini: 
Al Villaggio, from Scene Poetiche (Godard) ; and Prelude 
to Act 4 of Manon Lescaut (Puccini). Parlophone E11284 
(12in., 4s.). 

The Italians, like the French, have the practical habit of 
turning other nations’ titles into their own tongue. It has 
been suggested that we should always do the same. To the 
French, Pag is always Paillasse ; so to the Italians Godard’s 
Scénes poétiques appears as on this disc, which contains Au 
village, the last movement of the suite (1879). Godard, who 
died at 46, seems to be one of the single-piece composers. 
Most of us could name only the Berceuse from the opera 
Jocelyn ; though I see that another opera, La Vivandiére, 
was done by the Carl Rosa in the ‘nineties. This piece is a 
natty one, with an urban suggestion, perhaps, rather than a 
strongly rural one. In the three previous movements the 
composer has taken us to the woods, the fields, and the 
mountain, so now the countryman may be pictured as dressed 
up for a jollification not uninfluenced by town models. The 
music is purely French : the bit of delay-workmanship about 
2 ins., for instance, is just the sort of neat management which 
denotes the French sense of shape and order, of conversation 
and bonhomie. 

At the end of Act 3 of Manon Lescaut (1893—the first of 

e “ big four ” works), Puccini’s heroine, having left her lover, 
des Grieux, for the rich Geronte de Ravoix, and returned to 
the former, has been arrested on the accusation of the dis- 
appointed one, and sentenced to transportation as an undesir- 
able. Des Grieux goes with her, and Act 4 consists of the 
parting between the lovers, in a far land. At the end of the 
opera Manon dies. This, then, is the suggestion of the music, 
impassioned and sad. You will notice how richly recorded 
it is : partly, that is because Puccini’s scoring is so apt. There 
seems also to be some little trick that these Milanese have, of 
pulling a big tone and making the disc give us every jot of it, 
without coarseness. They always skim on the surface, though : 
cannot we provoke them to tackle a big work? 


PIANOFORTE 


*Edwin Fischer (pianoforte): Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 
(Appassionata) (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2517-9 (18s.). 


I pity any student who hopefully buys this recording as a 
model to copy. There are pianists like Schnabel and Lamond 
whom we feel are teachers as well as artists and can, therefore, 
inspire us to greater efforts, their technique not being so 
impossibly above our own. Ernest Newman once said 
“Wagner, glorious companion can never inspire,” and in 
che interpretative field that is true of Edwin Fischer ; if not 
in all of his Bach recordings, certainly here. 

His reading of the “‘ Appassionata ”’ yields nothing whatever 
to sentiment—it is unbuttonedly dramatic. The dynamic 
range is wonderful and a more than usually striking signifi- 
cance is given to the four-note phrase so reminiscent of the 
opening of the Fifth Symphony. The only thing in the first 
movement that I find to criticise is the accelerando, which so 
many pianists feel they must make, in the reprise of the great 
tune of the movement at the start of Part II, and again later. 
This tune should surely be the one stabilising factor in the 
swirl of notes. 

The right element of contrast is offered by the beautifully 
restrained playing of the slow movement, the third variation 
certainly not sounding here like irrelevant finger exercises, 
as it so often does. 

In the last movement Fischer takes the Allegro ma non 
troppo at a speed that is justified by the magnificent result. 
His clear-cut passage work and exact timing, in the dramatic 
sense, are a constant joy. 

The recording stands up well to this heroic playing. I 
recommend this splendid interpretation especially to those 
who have thought of the ‘ Appassionata’”’ in the terms of 
Theresa von Brunswick. A. R. 


W.R. A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Emanuel Feuermann (’cello) and Theo Van der Pass (piano- 
forte): Sonata in E minor, Op. 38 (Brahms), and Melodie 
from Gluck’s “ Orpheus.”? Col. LX 404-6 (18s.). 

The ‘cello is really a short-length solo instrument, lacking 
sufficient suppleness and variety of tone for longer courses, 
but in this sonata Brahms has exploited the range and person- 
ality of the instrument with such resource that one is never 
overcome by the feeling of monotony that is the danger of 
its rich tones. 


Perhaps I may refer readers to an analysis of the music 
that I did for the ‘‘ Brahms ”’ volume in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury 
of Recorded Music” Series (H.M.V., 1s.) and proceed to 
discuss the performance. 

Feuermann is in the front rank of ’cellists and it goes with- 
out saying that his playing is magnificent. He is at his best in 
the last movement—one of great force and brilliance. I should 
have liked a sharper differentiation of tone for the second 
subject of the first movement—it is too much of a piece with 
what has gone before—and the charming scherzo (in the style 
of a minuet) should surely have been given, by both artists, 
much more lightly and whimsically ; the Trio especially. 
For this movement (the second) I prefer Beatrice Harrison’s 
recording. 

If only the balance had been as good as in the ‘‘ Kreutzer ”’ 
discs of last month! Unfortunately, the pianist, whose 
playing is clearly excellent, sounds too distant and as if his 
instrument had a very feeble bass. 

With this reservation the recording is very good, the deep 
notes of the ’cello coming out extraordinarily well. 

A word must be said about the piece that occupies the 
odd side of the second disc (containing the second movement 
of the sonata). It is a transcription of the moving tune 
marked ‘‘a troubled spirit crosses the scene’’ from the 
‘“*Pantomime”’ in Act III, the scene in the Elysian fields, of 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus.” 

The music, in D minor, is intended to form a contrast to 
the exquisitely peaceful F major melody which precedes and 
follows it, and naturally suffers both from transposition of 
key (that is, in the matter of pitch) and place, though nothing 
can seriously damage so beautiful a tune. 

(The Peters Italian edition of the opera, by the way, entirely 
omits this middle section and altogether gives a very different 
version of the scene in the Elysian fields. Can any reader 
kindly explain the discrepancy between this and other 
editions?) 


*Léner Quartet: Scherzo (from Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, 
No. 2) (Mendelssohn), and Canzonetta (from Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 12) (Mendelssohn). Columbia LX407 (one 
12in., 6s.). 

In the field of the scherzo—for Beethoven’s monumental 
examples are in a class by themselves—Mendelssohn has no 
rival, and no other works of his show the exquisite quality of 
his craftsmanship so well as these. Weber—pace Grove— 
had already brought fairies into the orchestra, but Mendelssohn 
certainly fixed them there, and most of his scherzi are full 
of an elfin-like atmosphere. The Canzonetta has long been 
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a favourite—many of us will recall a charming pre-electrical 
recording by the lamented Flonzaley Quartet—but I do not 
ever remember hearing it so well played and recorded before. 
This is a most acceptable disc. 


Ortambert (violin), Drouet (violin and viola), Masson (flute), 

Ruyssen (viola da gamba and ’cello), Alban (harpsichord): 

in B minor (Telemann), Sonata in D minor 

(J. S. Bach), Unfinished Trio in B flat (Schubert). 
Treasury of Music Series T4—6 (12in., 6s. each). 


The “‘ Treasury of Music ”’ offers an interesting three records 
of little-known compositions. Telemann (1681-1767) was a 
contemporary of Bach’s and had he been free would certainly 
have been appointed Cantor of St. Thomas’, Leipzig, when the 
post fell vacant in 1722. Bach would not have been considered. 
In the Necrology of the Mizler Society, Hasse has the first 
place as the greatest glory of contemporary music, Handel 
the second, Telemann the third, while Bach comes seventh ! 


Who now remembers Hasse or Telemann? Yet these were 
men of great talent, honoured and learnt from by Bach and 
Handel themselves. They have not survived because their 
inspiration was not equal to their industry. But this does not 
mean that among their vast output there is not much worth 
preserving and capable of giving pleasure. 

Telemann’s so-called ‘‘ quartet’? is scored for flute, violin, 
viola da gamba and harpsichord, and seems really to be a 
Trio with continuo. The bustling, busy little vivace is followed 
by a very sober slower section, labelled con amore, and the 
usual return to the start. The dolente of the third movement 
weeps charming crocodile tears that are easily wiped up in 
the gay presto. With the Bach sonata (two violins, viola da 
gamba, harpsichord) the musical temperature rises, if not 
to the height of the greatest Bach, still a good deal above 
normal. The Adagio—the first movement—is of great beauty, 
and in the delightful Allegro that follows Bach contrives to 
give the viola da gamba, which has not much of a showing in 
the Adagio, a chance to shine. This instrument alone and 
unaccompanied finishes off the movement. One can almost 
sense its pleasure in thus taking the stage ! 

The Largo and Vivace on the other side are not of quite such 
a high standard but leave one delighted to have come across 
yet another treasure out of Bach’s inexhaustible casket of 
jewels. The Schubert, too, is a find. A Mozartian first subject 
is following by a lovely pendant phrase that only Schubert 
could have written. The movement, clear-cut in its develop- 
ment, is full of gracious melody. 

While the Bach fast movements could have been played 
more lightly and with a shade more abandon and the Schubert 
with more carefully modulated tone here and there, the 
performances, always musicianly, reach a high standard and 
are well seconded by the recording. 


If I could only purchase one of the records, the Bach would 
be my choice. 

It is to be hoped that E.M.G. will give particulars as to 
where the music is to be found. The two so-called quartets— 
I cannot find the Bach in my thematic index of Bach’s works— 
are surely Trios with harpsichord continuo. 

A. R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Heifetz (violin) and Arpad Sandor (pianoforte): Sevilla 
(Albeniz-Heifetz) and Ruralia Hungarica, Op. 32, No. 2, 

‘“* Gypsy Andante ’’ (Dohnanyi). H.M.V. DB2220 (6s.). 
It is a pleasure to find Heifetz at the very top of his form in 
this record, and there he is well-nigh unapproachable. He 
plays his own arrangement of Albeniz’s gay little piece with 
such infectious rhythm that it is hard to keep still, except 
during the slow recitative section which beguiles one with 
opulently beautiful tone. I notice that the violin part is here 
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and there more elaborate than that of the published version. 
This is not always an improvement, expecially at the close 
of the piece, where the melodic line becomes a little distorted. 

Ruralia Hungarica, consisting of three movements, was 
recorded in full by Kreisler some while ago (H.M.V. DA1148-9). 
This rhapsodic slow movement, passionately melancholy, 
seems to be an idealised picture of gypsy music and makes 
very attractive hearing. The accompanist has an exciting 
part to play in the Sevilla and acquits himself brilliantly, 
as also in the other piece. Recording splendid. 


Carpi Trio: I Love You (Ich liebe dich) (Grieg) and Erotik 
(Lyric Pieces, Op. 48, No. 5) (Grieg). | Parlophone 
R2114 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The Carpi Trio’s version of Grieg’s most beautiful song 
makes pleasant hearing, but, largely owing to the weak tone 
of the violinist at the climax, fails to bring the passion of 
the words into the music. The result is restaurant music 
but not Grieg’s Ich liebe dich with the emotion rising to 
its highest point at the third repetition of those words and the 
triumphant affirmation of the final cadence. (I recommend 
Grieg’s own transcription of this song to pianists if they do 
not already know it.) 

‘** Erotik ’’ is completely successful and lends itself well to 
transcription. There is indeed in these gentle strains none of 
the eroticism that burns in “Ich liebe dich,” but perhaps 
the word signifies some milder emotion in Norway—a cold 
country! Excellent recording. 


A. R. 


CHORAL 


Choir of St. Margaret’s Westminster : O brother man (Geoffrey 
Shaw) and God be in my head and in my understanding 
(W. Davies)—O God unseen. H.M.V. B8348 (2s. 6d.). 
Geoffrey Shaw has a knack of writing effective tunes for 
unison singing, but he is not well served by a choir whose 
diction is so poor that scarcely aword can be heard. Moreover, 
a broad unison tune needs a far greater volume of tone and a 
more vigorous attack than can be given by a small church 
choir. Walford Davies’ exquisite little anthem and the hymn 
tune that follows are better done, the harmonic interest 
compensating somewhat for the bad diction. To be heard, 
words must be thought. There are very few English choirs 
or solo singers—who show any true appreciation of what they 
are singing, and it is this which makes their performances, 
usually, so flat and uninspiring. Words must be savoured. 
The recording is good but the performances are anemic. 





Helene Ludolph (soprano) with orchestra and chorus: Oh for 
the wings of a dove (Mendelssohn) and With Verdure 
Clad (The Creation) (Haydn). H.M.V. ©2773 (4s.). 

Master Lough need not fear for his laurels. While she has 

none of the boy soprano’s exquisite purity of tone, Miss 
Ludolph’s rather thin little voice certainly possesses the well- 
placed top note, so often recurring, that is so necessary for 
the success of Mendelssohn’s solo. But she takes the music, 
already endangered by being torn from its context, at a pace 
that destroys the peace and repose which should breathe 
from it, and which were such a feature of the beautiful Lough 
recording. Mendelssohn orchestrated the music from the 
original setting for the organ and this is the version, apparently, 
used here. 


The Haydn is well and clearly sung and the artist’s 
imperfect command of the English language is less noticeable 
here, if only because the words are not familiar to us and we 
hear very few of them! Recording good ; but a rather thud- 
ding bass in the Mendelssohn. i. 

A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*ALESSANDRO ZILIANI (tenor), with La Scala Orchestra under 
Franco Ghione.—Che gelida manina and, with MAFALDA 
FAVERO (soprano), O soave fanciulla from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB2521 (12in., 6s.). 

Signor Ziliani is reckoned among the best of the younger 

generation of Italian tenors. Judging by the present record 
he certainly has a very fine voice ; it should be both interesting 
and pleasant to hear him one day at Covent Garden. There 
is nothing startling or original about his version of the hack- 
neyed aria from Bohéme ; it is just a good, straightforward 
rendering, a trifle lacking in colour and transposed down a 
semitone to display a very fine top B (which is much better 
than an indifferent C). In the love duet which closes the 
first act of Puccini’s opera he is joined by a very capable 
soprano whose name is unfamiliar to me. This is a very 
nice performance. A special word of praise is due to the 
conductor and his excellent orchestra. The recording is 
first-rate. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor), with orchestra.—Mandulinata di 
Napoli (Tagliaferri), sung in Italian ; and, with chorus, 
A star falls from Heaven (Ernst Neubach-Hans May), 
sung in German. Parlophone R2111 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

If I am obliged to listen to a thoroughly Italian song sung 
by a German artist, then let it be Herr Schmidt by all means, 
for he has a most accommodating style. He warbles the 
ditty in a very agreeable manner and I would recommend it 
(even though Gigli, with a good many years’ start, may have 
captured most of the market) were it not for the companion 
piece. 

This is A star falls from Heaven, the theme song from a 
talkie of the same name (in which the Italian song also occurs). 
It is utterly devoid of originality and extremely commonplace. 
The high key does considerably less than justice to Schmidt's 
voice. It is lamentable to find such an artist wasting his 
time on this rubbish, which is best left to film fans devoid of 
musical taste. 


MARIA CEBOTARI (soprano), with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Robert Heger.—Martern aller Arten from II Seraglio 
(Mozart); sung in German. Parlo.-Odeon RO20285 
(10in., 4s.). 

This artist, who is presumably of Italian birth, was, and 
maybe still is, attached to the Berlin State Opera. Shemade 
her British gramophone debut about eighteen months ago as 
Mimi, and I imagine that lyrical or dramatic réles suit her 
better than coloratura. Martern aller Arten is a very exacting 
aria for any soprano to attempt, calling for considerable 
dramatic power as well as a finished coloratura technique. 
In the present instance the dramatic nature of the aria has 
been realised very well ; its musical phrases, however, might 
have been attacked with more firmness and some of the 
florid passages rendered with greater cleanness and accuracy. 
On: the whole, however, this is sae a good version of 
Konstanze’s famous air. 
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HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone), with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Leo Blech. around (Blick’ ich 
umher) and O star of Eve (O du, mein holder Abendstern) 
from Tannhiuser (Wagner); sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor CA8206 (12in., 4s.). 

Both of these airs from Tannhduser are so well known that 
they need no introduction. The German baritone’s style will 
also be familiar to most readers. It should therefore be 
sufficient to say that the singer, without rising to any great 
heights, succeeds in giving very satisfying renderings of 
both arias. The recording is quite good and not unduly loud 
and the dise provides excellent value for money. 


MARGARETE BAUMER (soprano), with orchestra under 
Dr. Weissmann.—Du kennst nun den Frevier and, with 
WERNER SCHUPP (tenor), Ach Octavio, ich sterbe, 
both from Don Giovanni (Mozart); sung in German. 
Parlophone R2112 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


It may be as well to explain precisely what this record 
contains. The air Du kennst nun den Frevier is what is usually 
referred to as Donna Anna’s vengeance aria, sung after she 
has recognised in Don Giovanni her father’s murderer. In 
the opera it is preceded by a recitative section for Donna 
Anna and her betrothed, Don Ottavio. This is the Ach, 
Octavio, ich sterbe. 

Of the three principal ladies in Mozart’s immortal work, 
Donna Anna is the tragedienne. It is not surprising that 
Margarete Baumer, with a considerable reputation as a 
Wagnerian artist, should prove a capable portrayer of this 
tragic sefiorita. She tackles the difficult air boldly, dramatic- 
ally and successfully, and is excellent in her share (the main 
share) of the recitative. The tenor is so-so ; but perhaps it is 
hardly fair to judge him from what little he has to do. 


DER FREISCHUTZ. Romantic opera in three acts. Text 
by Friedrich Kind; music by Carl Maria von Weber. 
Abbreviated version arranged by Hermann Weigert and 
Hans Maeder and conducted by Hermann Weigert. 
Decca-Polydor CA8132-35 (12in., 4s. each). 


I imagine that these recordings are about six years old. 
They are quite good but hardly up to the present-day standard. 
It is evident that Decca have an eye to business, for Der 
Freischiitz is to be revived during the brief autumn season 
at Covent Garden and is to be included in the repertoire of the 
touring company that shortly sets out for the provinces. 

This is not the place for an essay on Weber and his influence 
on music. ‘The reader who listens to these records and bears 
in mind that Der Freischiitz was first produced in 1821 should 
have no difficulty in realising that Weber was an innovator 
of the first magnitude ; nor should he find it hard to believe 
that Weber was “the inspired forerunner of Wagner.” If 
he is unfamiliar with the work he can, of course, turn to the 
libretto or score, or, better still in the first instance, to the 
delightful account of the opera in Paul England’s “Fifty 
Favourite Operas.” 


Now for the records. On four twelve-inch discs we, have 
a potted version of Weber’s opera, with dialogue. Practically 
speaking, it has been arrived at by carefully blue-pencilling 
most of the score and dialogue and recording what was left 
undeleted. In this way Act I has been reduced to two sides 
and Acts IT and ITI to three sides each. 

Some works might stand this treatment, but I cannot 
agree that it is a suitable method of handling Der Freischiitz, 
for its atmosphere evaporates in the process. The eminent 
American critic Krehbiel remarked of this opera that 
‘* instead of shining with the light of Florentine Courts, it glows 
with the rays of the setting sun filtered through the foliage 
of the Black Forest.” No, this is not the right way to 
abbreviate Der Freischiitz. In fact, I do not think that it 
will stand any appreciable abbreviation at all without losing 
its glamour and romance. 
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For Decca’s sake it is to be hoped that a good many folk 
will disagree with me. The performance has been given by 
principals, chorus and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera, 
the chief parts being distributed thus : 


Agathe Elfriede Marherr 
Annchen ... Sel Son ... Tilly de Garmo 
Max coe min ~ ... Fritz Soot 
Kaspar ; oe Eduard Kandl 
Kilian Albert Reiss 
Ottokar Armin Weltner 
A hermit ... Rudolf Watzke 
Samiel Waldemar Henke 


The tenor Fritz Soot was apparently off colour when the 
records were made. The other artists are quite good, particu- 
larly the bass who plays the villain Kaspar. Fragments of all 
the chief airs, choruses and ensembles are recorded, but 
nothing is given in full. What there is, however, is sufficient 
to stimulate a desire for more, a desire which unfortunately 
cannot be gratified by other records to any great extent. 

B. FH. V. i. 


SONGS 
A young MacCormack enthusiast took her English singing 
teacher to his last concert at the Albert Hall. This good lady 
had not heard him before, 
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of Cuba, both mediocre songs, which gained by unusual and 
alluring treatment. This month she sings She’s a Latin from 
Manhattan from the film “‘ Casino de Paree,” and Un amour 
comme le notre with a shocking French accent but a method 
that recalls Dora Stroeva. (H.M.V. B8375.) Miss Reyes 
has sung at the Ritz here, and is coming back soon to sing to a 
wider public. She comes from Mexico, I am told, and has 
lately won a recording prize in Paris. That is all I can tell 
you for the present, but there are the records to go on with. 


F¢. 
BAND RECORDS 


So seldom does one get on a record made by a military 
band music which one has never heard before that one is 
apt, perhaps, to regard these occasional phenomena through 
rose-tinted spectacles. Making all due allowances, however, 
La Tarentelle de Belphegor, by Roch Albert, as played by the 
B.B.C. Military Band on Columbia No. DX706, is both interest- 
ing and attractive. Particularly does it attract by reason of 
the full advantage taken by the wood-wind players of the 
golden opportunities of showing their virtuosity offered in 
this work. The tone is beautifully smooth and silky. On the 
reverse is Lake’s splendid arrangement of Moszkowski’s 
Malaguena—from Boabdil. Here, while the wood-wind have 
plenty to do, it is the brass, and particularly the heavy brass, 
which is most to be admired. 





and her only comment was : 
** Pooh, that’s not singing !”’ 
Not singing! Whata 
blistering light that remark 
shed on the impenetrable 
obtuseness of the average 
English teacher of “bel 
canto.” Because John Mac- 
Cormack has attained com- 
plete mastery, he sings with 
the ease of a bird (and even 
birds practise before the 
season sets in). The veins 
do not protrude from his 
forehead, the muscles of his 
throat do not swell, nor does 
he flush to the roots of his 
hair. You may dislike what 
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Philadelphia Orchestra (C.C.) 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


This is a notable record in 
every way. The recording is 
well-nigh perfect. 

Major Miller and _ the 
Grenadier Guards Band are 
H.M.V. DB2548-53 par excellence the English 
Columbia LX402-3 players of Sousa’s marches. 
Parlophone E11284 Sabre and Spurs (the American 

Decca K775-6 Cavalry March) is a first-class 


Piciart weer march and, as is to be 
HLM.V. DB2524 expected, receives a_ first- 
Columbia DX706 class performance on Decca 
H.M.V. BD225 No. 5668. On the reverse is 
Parlophone F233 Galatea, a ‘** Grand March” 
Decca F5682 composed either by the pre- 
Rex 8588 sent Major George Miller or 


Columbia DB1580 


his late and illustrious father 
—I am not sure which. It is 








might be called his manner- 
isms, you may not like all the songs he sing (and no one 
person could), but you cannot deny, I should have thought, 
that what he does is in the purest sense of the word singing. 
Hear him sing Morgan’s Shannon River (H.M.V. DA1426) and 
I met an angel if you want to prove it once for all. 


Mark Raphael, accompanied by the composer, sings two of 


‘Roger Quilter’s songs, Go, Lovely Rose and O the Month of 


May. (Col. DB1583.) A most delightful record. Richard 
Tauber sings the old favourite You are my heart’s delight, this 
time in English, with wonderful freshness. And Seitz’s 
When Moonbeams softly fall. (Parlo..Odeon RO20284.) 

Marvell and Posford’s The World is mine to-night is agree- 
ably sung by Charles Kullmann with an island serenade, By the 
dark Lagoon, to back it (Col. DB1579), and Conrad Thibault 
is quite devastating in You alone and Yesterday, the last 
from the film ‘“‘ Roberta.’”’ (H.M.V. B8376.) The World is 
also Mr. Franco Foresta’s, and he really deserves it. (Parlo. 
R2113.) With Marchéta on the other side, this record is 
worth your money. Two near relations, Love is mine by 
Gartner and Wait by Guy d’Hardelot, are kindly treated by 
Alfred Piccaver on Decca M465. 

Essie Ackland sings an unfamiliar song of Jensen’s, Gentle 
Zephyrs, and Eric Coates’ The Fairy Tales of Ireland. (H.M.V. 
B8371.) Both are exquisitely sung. Miss Ackland never fails 
her admirers. 

Reva Reyes’ record of last month roused one’s curiosity. 
She sang May I have this waltz with you, Madame ? and Sidewalks 


a very good specimen of the 
ceremonial type of march and is much more interesting and 
less portentous than most of its ilk. The bass section of the 
band is called upon to work overtime in places, and right 
well and willingly they do it. 

Rex No. 8590 is interesting in that it contains Sambre et 
Meuse and Marching through Georgia played by the Welsh 
Guards Band and Bugle Band. While not wanting too much of 
this sort of thing, a little can be quite exciting. The recording 
is astonishingly good. 

Good recording is also to be found in a brace of Regal- 
Zonophone “ Salvation Army records ” (Nos. MF 254 and 255). 
One side of the former is occupied by Freedom from Sin— 
March, played by the Men’s Social Headquarters Band. 
This is quite a good march and is well played. The reverse 
contains Jesus came with peace to me, sung by the Congress 
Hall Songsters and accompanied by the Publishing and 
Supplies Band. The latter band is one of the best bands 
in the whole of the Salvation Army and in Captain Eric Ball 
they have got a conductor of real musical knowledge and 
sensibility. The latter band play on the second record The 
Heaven-bound throng and The Conflict, two marches of which 
I like the latter better than the former. 

Lastly, I have the best record of Scottish pipes I have yet 
heard. It is made by the Scots Guards (2nd Battn.) Pipers 
and Drummers under Pipe-Major Robertson and they play 
an Hightsome Reel and Highland Schottische. The recording 
(H.M.V. B8344) is splendid. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Definitely a good month, with 
one or two outstanding records, | 
while the general level is refresh- 
ingly competent. First, a passing | 
reference to Julian Rose, who has_ | 
died at the age of 66. Known to | 
thousands as “ Levinsky,’”’ he will |! 
be much missed. It is only neces- ! 


Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 


Parlophone R. 2/6 F. 1/6 


sary to remind readers that his fas ne on a a oe am nee ae om 


records of Levinsky at the Wedding 
are still available in the Columbia catalogue (5216-7, 5s.). 

H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone are now issuing many 
records on the magenta label previously reserved for dance 
music. 

By the time these lines are in print The Times newspaper 
will have received a shock. After publishing a veiled attack 
on the recording companies for neglecting the opportunities 
afforded by the International Folk Dance Festival, it will be 
interesting to read its comments, if any, on four records just 
issued by H.M.V. At a time when the companies are under- 
taking some astounding enterprises it is appalling to read 
certain current articles, notably a monstrous attack in the 
September Musical Opinion. This, if you please, in a month 
which produced a hitherto unrecorded Mozart concerto for 
7s. 6d. (less than a single celebrity record of a few years back) 
and the announcement of a complete recording of Purcell’s 
**Dido and Aeneas.” As George Robey once remarked : 
** The world is full of longitude and latitude, but very little 
gratitude.” 

These H.M.V. folk records can be recommended to 
enthusiasts, but others should hear them first because, like 
advanced jazz, it is necessary to have a very definite taste 
for this sort of thing. William Kimber, who was Cecil Sharp’s 
first inspiration, plays Over the hills to glory, Haste to the 
Wedding and Getting Upstairs on his concertina on B8368. 
Everybody knows Shepherd’s Hey, but it is not generally 
known that Percy Grainger was presented with this tune by 
Cecil Sharp, who in turn was introduced to it by William 
Kimber at Headington, which is now a suburb of Oxford. 
The first tune on this record is a Country Dance, and the others 
are Morris Dances ; the Country Dance is the only folk-dance 
in which women are allowed to take part, since the Morris 
and the Sword are essentially ritual dances. From the 
Yorkshire dales comes George Tremain playing Huntsman’s 
Chorus, Kendall Ghyll and Meeting Six on a melodeon on 
B8365. On B8366 the same player is heard in two versions 
of the Boosbeck Long Sword Dance, respectively Lass 0’ 
Dallogill and The Oyster Girl. Lastly, on B8361, Shan 6 Cuiv 
recites an Irish story and some poems in the vernacular. 
To me, a foreigner, they sound well and simply delivered, 
in a voice which might well be cultivated by those who make 
up the average Irish supplement. 

From another part of the world come Sam Manning’s 
West Indian Rhythm Boys on Parlophone E4109-10 (2s. 6d. 
each). The titles are Help me to fly over Jordan, No Hidin’ 
Place (both West Indian Negro Spirituals), Sweet Willie 
and Ara Dada-Pasea. The first three have vocals by Sam 
Manning, and the last by Gus Newton. I am assured that 
these are genuine folk records, and further, that these people 
have enjoyed a highly successful tour in this country, but it is 
only fair to point out that the last two numbers are original 
compositions, and are thus no more “ folk’’ than The Old 
Folks at Home. As to the songs, the first is monotonous, 
the second is restrained and more suited to English tastes, 
the third is attractive in its slick way and the fourth is marred 
by a bad violin and a worse trumpet. 

Albert Sandler provides a selection from Verdi’s “‘ Rigoletto,” 
played with his orchestra on Columbia DX705, and containing 


PRICES 
(except when otherwise stated) 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B. 2/6 B.D. 1/6 


F.B.1/6 


the duet from Act 1, Scene 2, Caro 
Nome, Questa o Quella, the quartet 
from Act 3 (Bella Figlia), the 
opening scene from Act 1 and La 
Donna é Mobile. Here, then, are 
some of Verdi’s best tunes, although 
the quartet is very much “ after ”’ 
Liszt. Verdi himself kept a close 


Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 
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Brunswick 2/6 RL. 1/6 | 
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fae an ae dah aie aes ais es in As — guard over La Donna, realising 


that if it got out before the first 
night it would detract from the sensation. It was on every- 
body’s lips within a week of the first performance. On 
DB1581 the same orchestra play One Night of Love and its 
successor Love me Forever from ‘‘ On Wings of Song.’’ Both 
records can be recommended. The Salon Orchestra under 
Fred Hartley have a Medley of Leslie Stuart’s Songs on H.M.V. 
BD224. Hartley is as exquisite as ever in his arrangements, 
but he omits Tell me, Pretty Maiden, one of the best tunes 
written by any composer at any time (largely on account of 
its element of surprise), so that a further selection is inevitable. 
The vocalist is Gordon Little. Phil Green usually appears under 
““Dance Records,’ but he has come to me with selections 
from ‘‘ Roberta ”’ and ‘‘ Casino de Paree,”’ both played in dance 
tempo. The second side is the best; the playing is reasonably 
“advanced” and quite attractive. (Parlophone F231.) 
Another rare visitor for me is Geraldo and his Sweet Music on 
Columbia FB1102 (ls. 6d.) in Geraldo Nights No. 4. A 
pleasant record of popular hits, marred only by bad vocals. 


Having given us so many little known waltzes, it is quite 
a change to hear the Orchestra Mascotte in the familiar music 
of The Merry Widow. You will enjoy this, and also the 
backing—Linke’s Lysistrata. (Parlophone R2115.) Those 
who enjoyed a recent record by a string orchestra playing 
The Last Rose of Summer should also fall for Frank Black 
and his String Ensemble in Dvorak’s Songs my Mother taught 
me and Ponce’s Estrellita on Columbia FB1116. A welcome 
change from the usual racket. 


I am not one to go into ecstasies about most Continental 
light music, but I warmly recommend the new record by 
Maurice Igor and his Nomad Orchestra. This is absolutely 
first rate, the titles being Czar Ivan (presumably ‘“ the 
Terrible’) and Where the Woods are Green. The former has 
a vocal section sung by Mr. Igor himself, while in the latter 
there is some fine fiddling by Viktor Halek. Mr. Igor’s voice 
is reminiscent of Gavin Gordon, and since Mr. Gordon is 
one of our finest bass-barytones, listeners may expect some- 
thing good. (H.M.V. BD225.) Those who bought the earlier 
Parlophone records of Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra 
will be interested in his reappearance on H.M.V. B8350 
playing Chopin’s Waltz in D Flat, Op. 64, No. 1, and a Fantasia 
on Godard’s popular Angels Guard Thee from ‘ Jocelyn.” 
The Chopin is the better, and one is prompted to ask whether 
we are ever to hear anything else of Godard’s. I do not 
remember a previous record from The Romany Tziganes, who, 
on Columbia FB1106, play I couldn’t believe my eyes and 
Nothing lives longer than love. The band has style, but the 
vocal impressions of Mr. Crosby are execrable, and I must 
again protest at the issue of records by instrumental com- 
binations in which half the time is devoted to fourth-rate 
singing. Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra are heard in 
The World is Mine To-night and Love me Forever on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1834. In the former we hear a throaty but 
quite efficient if noisy tenor in Jan Zalski, while the latter is 
sung by an exceedingly competent soprano, so that if no 
record by Grace Moore is forthcoming, you have here a 
worthy substitute. The Robert Renard Dance Orchestra 
is up to standard in Thousand Blossoms in the Air and Nights 
on the Plata on Parlophone F241. The first is an effective 
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piece of orientalism, with an extraordinary explosion at the 
end. The latter is a tango. 

During the past few months there has been a remarkable 
falling off in the output of Hawaiian records, but we have 
here a new orchestra in Gino Bordin and his Hawaiians in 
Flowery Path and Night in the Desert, both waltzes and both 
by Mr. Bordin himself. Neither has merit, but the second 
number is the least dull. (Parlophone F238.) 

Sol Hoopii returns with his Novelty Quartet in Makala 
Pua and Mauna Kea on Brunswick RL274. These are 
extremely funereal, but not without beauty. Troise and 
his Mandoliers are ambitious in choosing arrangements of 
two popular overtures—Thomas’ Raymond and Herold’s 
Zampa. These are on Rex 8577. Needless to say there is no 
falling off in the accordeon department. Our contemporary 
Rhythm in conjunction with Messrs. Hohner are organising 
the first National Contest at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
in November, and the redoubtable Scott Wood is to be one 
of the judges. Meanwhile Mr. Wood leads the London Piano- 
Accordeon Band in Round about Regent Street and The Open 
Air Brigade on Regal-Zonophone MR1830. The former has 
terrific verve and is the title tune of the present show at the 
Palladium. By contrast, the latter is one of those ridiculous 
jig-jog tunes that composers write in their sleep. Billy Reid 
and his Novelty Accordeon Band (the novelty is a misnomer) 
play Love is Everywhere and Red Sails in the Sunset on 
Decca F5686. The latter is well presented and for that 
deserves credit. On F5676 the same band plays Roll Along, 
Prairie Moon by the cosmopolitan crew Fio Rita, MacPherson 
and Von Tilzer, and The wheel of the wagon is broken, which 
is as maudlin as one would expect. Lastly, here are Primo 
Scala’s titles, all on Rex. Jn a little gypsy tea room (now I 
hope in process of liquidation) and Call me sweetheart on 8565 ; 
Joseph the Juggler and Anna from Anacapresi (excellent 
comedy numbers) on 8576. and selections from ‘‘ Roberta ”’ 
and ** Look Up and Laugh ”’ on 8584. 

A new record from Professor Sayles prompts me to ask once 
more in what faculty he holds his Professorship, and if for 
playing the mouth-organ, for what University. I cannot 
even imagine London, which has fostered many dubious 
activities, providing even ill-gotten gains to finance a Choir 
of Mouth-organ Playing. Be that as it may, here is Mr. 
Sayles directing The Bandmaster Selma Mouth Organ Band in 
his own arrangements of The Mocking Birdand Phil the Fluter’s 
Ball, described here as a Morris Dance, on Decea F5685. 

The New Mayfair Orchestra with vocalists provide a record 
of hits from two current London shows—Please, Teacher ! and 
Tulip Time on H.M.V. C2774. The former broke all records 
at Glasgow, but not, I wager, for the music, and I cannot 
protest too strongly at the outrageous use of the middle 
movement of a Beethoven piano sonata for a common ballad. 
It was pathetic to hear a singer of Perey Manchester’s standing 
blurting this out in Jack Hylton’s recent radio show. Readers 
know that I have always encouraged any form of musical 
parody, and that I am not one to disparage the jazzing of 
classics provided the result is ingenious or amusing. But to 
fit maudlin words to an instrumental masterpiece is sheer 
vandalism. There was once a young pianist who, when he 
returned home after giving a recital, was handed a telegram. 
It read: “Just turned in my grave. L. van Beethoven.” 
Evidently we want another Copyright Act! 

You may remember that H.M.V. issued a potted version 
of One Night of Love, featuring Joan Cross. They have now 
done the same for On Wings of Song. (C2775.) It is a joy 
to hear Miss Cross, who ought to be making operatic records. 
Covent Garden knows her Desdemona and Sadler’s Wells 
knows her worth generally. On the rare occasions when 
England produces a first-r operatic artist, he or she is 
invariably boycotted by tHe impresarios. Much could be 
said, but I need only tell you that Covent Garden had the 
effrontery to offer Joan Cross one of the Norns in The Ring 
to make every reader of this page determined to see our few 
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great singers given their due. In this record Miss Cross is 
joined by Henry Wendon, late of the C.I.D., recently heard 
in Jernin and also a regular member of the Sadler’s Wells 
Company. The music consists of the theme-song Love me 
forever, Funiculi, Funicula, Bella Figlia from ‘“ Rigoletto ”’ 
and excerpts from La Bohéme. The narrator is Frances 
Clare, who does her best with material that simply leaves 
one gasping. Recent investigation on the question of the 
filming of opera has led me to the conclusion that there is 
no future for it. The subject cannot be treated in this review, 
but readers might care to think it over, and it would be good 
to hear from enthusiasts. 

Noel Coward is back again to give an added touch of 
synthetic glamour to the Mayfair boudoir. Cashing in on 
Mrs. Lowsborough-Goodby, he tells Mrs. Worthington not to 
send her daughter on the stage. This song is being featured 
in the Prince of Wales’ new display of petulant pretties 
(their phrase). I do not wish to be as rude to Mr. Coward as 
a fellow critic in The Musical Times, but I do say that this 
is unworthy. The irony is that Gillie Potter, also surprisingly 
at the P. of W., is kept out of the lists. Mr. Coward is on 
H.M.V. B8369, on the other side of which he competes with 
the ballad singer in We were so Young. June Clyde turns up 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1713 in Lovey Dovey and The 
Valparaiso, both from the film ‘“‘ Dance Band.’’ The former 
is by Arthur Young, and the latter by Mabel Wayne of Little 
Man fame. Excellent accompaniments. If I knew nothing 
of Leslie Hutchinson, and if his current records had come to me 
out of the blue, I should no doubt hail them as memorable. 
Well, credit where credit is due. My remarks on Hutch 
having been twice blue-pencilled, it gives me especial pleasure 
to recommend his performances of Red Sails in the Sunset, 
Murder in the Moonlight, Dream Shadows and I couldn’t 
believe my eyes on Parlophone F233 and 234. The orchestra 
has been retained, and the first record is quite an achievement. 

Jack Daly (‘‘ The New Irish Singer ’’) sings Don’t be ashamed 
of the Old Folks and Leave me with a Love Song on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1822. The accompaniments are by Mantovani 
and his Tipica Orchestra. Babs and Her Brothers, a popular 
American vaudeville act, show themselves to be good of 
their kind in Double Trouble and My Very Good Friend the 
Milkman on Brunswick 02059. One of these days the mob 
will discover how easy this is. 

Leslie Holmes of the Smiling Voice makes his bow on 
Regal-Zonophone with a fatuous song called Noah had two 
of everything from ‘‘ Tulip Time ”’ (Note.—What is going to 
happen to Sir Oswald?) and a rather sober performance of 
South American Joe. These are on MR1817, while on one 
side of MR1819 he sings Meet me by the Dustbin, which contains 
the month’s worst pun. On the other side of this record 
Leslie Sarony with his usual confidence sings Don’t be surprised. 
So you can have The Two Leslies separately yet together. 
Browning and Starr provide the only duet record with What 
Harlem is to me and Lovely Liza Lee on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1821. These are adequate and have the usual two-piano 
accompaniment. The Hill Billies’ contribution is Susanna 
from Alabama, which is not as good as the title suggests, and 
the mildly amusing Hill Billy Band on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1816, while for admirers of the yodel we have Harry 
Torrani telling us about his Log Cabin, to say nothing of his 
Lancashire Yodelling Lass, accompanying himself on the 
guitar, and incidentally giving an excellent imitation of a 
harpsichord at the end of the second song. (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1817.) 

A new team are The Rocky Mountaineers on Columbia 
FB1113. I laughed so hard I nearly died and The Wheel of 
the Wagon is broken are cleverly presented—‘‘ The days of the 
West are through ’’—oh, that it were so, as Frank Bridge 
might well say. A Merry Night in Munich (Parlophone R2116, 
2s. 6d.) comes at an opportune moment with the B.B.C. 
scouring the Continent in an endeavour to bring its night life 
to Langham Place. The words on the label, “ Zither and 
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Song,”’ do not represent a new pair of duettists, but simply 
the chief ingredients of the mixture. 

There is nothing very remarkable about the new instrumental 
records, which fact may account for pride of place falling to a 
regular key-tapper like Len Green. Anyway, this pianist has 
both settled down into his stride and beaten his only com- 
petitor into—oh, well, a cocked hat, I suppose. Since his 
transfer to Decca you have to pay an extra sixpence, so that 
doubtless his rival will remain in the field. (Decca F5682.) 
Jack Wilson in Dancing Dolls revives The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll, for which we must be grateful, while Raindrops 
is quite a brain-wave. You should like this record of three 
popular “ rain ’’ tunes on Regal-Zonophone MR1825. Charlie 
Kunz is still just audible in the seventh and eighth of his medleys 
on Rex 8567 and 8589. As for The Three Virtuosos, playing on 
three pianos with the Robert Renard Orchestra, on Parlophone 
F237, one is reminded of the intermission at the Holborn Empire. 


Patricia Rossborough gets in early with two new numbers 
on Parlophone R2118. Yow’re all I need is from the film 
** Escapade,’ while In the middle of a kiss is from “ The 
Clock Strikes Eight.’’ Coming shortly: Renara in a Gershwin 
medley that should shake the whole foundations of the 
industry. I shall have more to say about this astounding 
pianist when she gets back to the studios. 

Have you ever heard jazz on a harpsichord? Once during 
the B.B.C. feature, irreverently but aptly called ‘‘ Red 
Lights and Street Music,’’ Austen Croom-Johnson used the 
instrument for Foresythe’s Wealthy Widow. In a new record 
the harpsichord is introduced into a piano duet by Mr. Croom- 
Johnson and Billy Mayerl, who are heard in their own com- 
positions Bats in the Belfry and Green Tulips on Columbia 
FB1115. This year we are celebrating the 250th anniversary 
of the birth of Domenico Scarlatti, and Professor Dent 
has warned us of the composer’s unorthodoxy. Go and hear 
Levitsky’s record of the popular A major sonata (H.M.V. 
E537) or get hold of one of Landowska’s new harpsichord 
records and then play the record under review and see how 
form in music can box the compass. What heresy! You 
should like Green Tulips, and if the appearance of a harpsi- 
chord under “ Miscellaneous”? has brought bats to your 
reviewer's belfry, please forgive him. I hope next month we 
shall have Tiger Rag on a quartet of recorders with an 
obbligato on the crwth. 

Reginald Dixon has three records. A new idea is Through 
Southern Climes, introducing La Paloma, Aloha Oe, O Sole Mio 
and La Cucaracha on Regal-Zonophone MR1826, but it is 
distressing to find Mr. Dixon employing the wobble. Dixon 
Hits No. 2 is on Rex 8568, while on 8588 he plays a Selection 
of Leslie Stuart's Songs. Well, well! So Stuart is not for- 
gotten. This record includes Tell me, Pretty Maiden as well 
as five other delicious tunes. Bravo, Blackpool! The street 
barrel-organ is back on Rex 8566. A most acceptable record, 
with vocals sung to an accordeon. 

Torchlight Music is presented on Columbia DX707 by 
Sidney Torch and “eminent artists,” to wit, an unnamed 
violinist and singer. The expenditure of the necessary four 
shillings will bring you Nola, Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life, 
The Teddy Bears’ Picnic, Toselli’s Serenade, The Whistler 
and his Dog and Tosti’s Parted. Regal-Zonophone issue 
three records by Larry Adler, two of which are reissues. 
The new record (MR1842) is of Tiger Rag and Ellington’s 
Sophisticated Lady, which is quite an achievement. The 
other titles are I won’t dance, Lovely to look at and Smoke 
gets in your eyes on MR1843, and Why was I born? and The 
Continental on MR1844. 

Two months ago I wrote at some length about ‘‘ Mr.” 
Flotsam and “ Mr.”’ Jetsam, despite the fact that the record 
under review was hardly representative. I am now able 
unblushingly to hail a masterpiece in The Highbrow Sailor 
on Columbia DB1580. This is worthy to rank with the best 
of the immortal songs of a few years back, and if you have a 
shred of faith in my guidance I ask every reader of this page 
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to hear this story of the A.B., B.A. On the other side, Irene 
joins Maud Marie, Betty Bouncer and Little Joan, but she 
does not do her sisters credit, for apart from a few neat 
rhymes it is a poor song. Forty years ago we should have 
welcomed these artists for a little recreation in an off moment, 
but to-day, with the popular entertainment market flooded 
with offal and imbecility, we have no alternative but to hail 
them as masters. Thus do we lose our sense of artistic 
perspective. Nevertheless, the wit of parody and burlesque is 
found in every culture that is not born of the gutter, so that 
we can admire the genius of B. C. Hilliam with an easy 
conscience. In a sense Gracie Fields is a disappointment 
this month. New numbers come from Rex, and revivals 
from Regal-Zonophone. Red Sails in the Sunset and South 
American Joe is my choice on Rex 8585. In the former, she 
shows her artistry by refusing the temptation of a top note 
at the end, which would have put the whole song out of focus. 
We've got to keep up with the Joneses and There’s a lovely lake 
in London (and Rochdale) on Rex 8592 are poor. I suppose 
that. Gracie is expected to provide a steady flow of comic 
songs, but comic songs are very hard to write, and in the light 
of the gems she has given us, we are quite prepared to wait 
until the right number turns up, especially as Gracie is now 
the supreme interpreter of the ordinary jazz ballad. On these 
records she is accompanied by Fred Hartley’s Orchestra. The 
Hartley touch is not given much chance, but the co-operation 
of these two delightful artists augurs well for the future. 
The revivals are He’s dead, but he won’t lie down (with its 
ecclesiastical modulation), Why does the hyena laugh? (which 
gets boring when you have heard the chorus three times), 
Because I love you, and Dream Lover, which is by Schertzinger, 
known to this generation as the creator of One Night of Love. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1814-15.) Because I love you (will 
Irving Berlin ever forgive Miss Fields?) was the first number 
that Gracie ever recorded, and she has never surpassed it. 
I was in the Isle of Wight at the time, and I can remember 
buying the record, although I had to wait days to get home and 
play the thing. If that isn’t hero-worship, I don’t know what 
is. Here it is for a bob, and I hope you will add it to your 
permanent collection. 

Frank Crumit has a good song in There’s no one with 
endurance like the man who sells insurance on Decca F5629, 
backed by Whoa, Josephine, but George Formby’s new record 
is not up to standard. Nevertheless, you should get a laugh 
out of The Fiddler kept on fiddling, and possibly a smile out 
of I do do things I do on Decca F5669. Our contemporary 
Banjo, Mandoline and Guitar informs me that the accom- 
panying instrument is a banjulele, despite the label’s insistence 
on a ukulele—spelt wrong as usual! A banjo is a reasonably 
serious instrument requiring skill in the player: not so the 
ukulele, which by comparison is a mere toy. But the ukulele 
cannot make much noise: hence the compromise of the 
banjulele, which is as easy to play as the ukulele, but makes 
the same noise as the banjo. So now you know all about it ! 

Some half-dozen different people have been informing me 
that the gramophone is on its last legs, yet on walking up the 
Edgware Road and passing the Metropolitan I find Sandy 
Powell billed as ‘‘ Your favourite gramophone star.” 
Apparently the industry is sufficiently alive to act as a spur 
to drive the timid into London’s veteran music-hall! Mr. 
Powell, who spurns make-up, has at last brought a smile to 
your reviewer, but I think it is time that the stock phrase of 
every north-country comedian, “‘ Turned out nice again, 
hasn’t it?” might be given a rest. After all, Robb Wilton 
said that once and for all in The Fire Station. Sandy, the 
Dentist, is on Rex 8578. I shall take it for granted that there 
will be a big public for John Watt’s new Songs from the Films, 
since it comprises the fourth of his Walt Disney Impressions, 
and is just called Meet Mickey Mouse. Here they all are 
for a brief moment—Peculiar Penguins, Funny little Bunnies 
and all—not forgetting Mickey himself. (Decca F5647.) 

RoGceR WIMBUSH. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


The most interesting record that has come my way this 
month is Regal-Zono. MR1835. Mantovani and His Tipica 
Orchestra have been steadily improving for months now and 
their recent numerous broadcasts must have been very 
encouraging to them. The titles under review are Go into 
your Dance from ‘‘Casino de Paris”’ and I wished on the Moon 
from ‘‘ The Big Broadcast of 1936.’’ The former is a lively 
number and it really is surprising how this string orchestra 
gets so much style and brightness into the tune. Perhaps 
I have a particular liking for these combinations—and you 
prefer something with more brass. But at any rate hear 
this record before you dismiss it as not to your taste. 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra have also recorded I wished 
on the Moon as one of the five tunes issued by them this 


month. This is on H.M.V. BD211 coupled with their first 
comedy number, Double Trouble, in which the Maestro himself 
is heard speaking to the boys who cause all the bother. This 
record has something for everyone and can unhesitatingly be 
recommended. BD210, on the other hand, may not be every- 
one’s idea of a dance record, but it is most certainly very 
pleasant to listen to, especially that delightful tune Why 
Stars come out at Night. In fact thiscoupling—Why Dream? is 
on the other side—will take a lot of beating. 

Al Bowlly explains in his most fascinating manner just 
why the stars do come out at night, and the whole record is 
beautifully played and full of ideas, even if it doesn’t make 
you jump right out of your seat with excitement. A record 
for the discriminating. 





Ray Noble and His Orchestra. 
Flowers for Madame (H.M.V. BD213). Fifth title this 
month. Charming, but tune a little dull. Coupled with 


Enric Madriguera and His Orchestra. 

The little things you used to do, from the film ‘‘ Casino 
de Paris ” or ‘“‘ Paree.”’ Good commercial tune but you won’t 
remember it in a year’s time. 


Lew Stone and His Band. 

Why Stars come out at Night and The Wheel of the Wagon 
is broken (Regal-Zono. MR1831). If the Ray Noble is a little 
too highbrow try this version of the starry song. I think it is 
the best tune of the month, and this band knows how to deal 
with ‘‘ classy ’’ tunes of this sort. The backing should be the 
song to end the cowboy cycle—’Ole Faithful is dead, our hero 
is wearing city clothes, the rancho is overgrown with weeds 
and the covered wagon is broken down. I wonder who will 
dare to take up the theme again. 

Star Gazing and The Girl on the little blue Plate (MR1833). 
The arranger has excelled himself here and the record affords 
a striking contrast in two entirely different styles: Star 
Gazing is taken slowly with insistence on the rhythm section— 
very strong insistence—and the Little blue Plate number is 
contrastingly simple and very effective. 


Roy Fox and His Band. 

The Wheel of the Wagon is broken and Just a Greenhorn 
(Decca F5675). Another version, equally good—this type of 
thing is a particular forte of Roy Fox’s band—and the sad 
story of the poor man from the city who insisted on riding the 
wild horses at the local rodeo is an admirable stable companion. 

Moonspun Dreams and A little dash of Dublin (F5674). 
Moonspun Dreams has a lyric of more than ordinary merit 
and as such is worth hearing ; Peggy Dell airs her Irish brogue 
in the song from ‘‘ Peg of Old Drury.” 

Klondyke Kate and Joseph the Juggler (Decca F5680). 
Two roaring comedy numbers that are not much good for 
dancing, but great fun as entertainment. 


Carroll Gibbons and The Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

What Harlem is to me and Music puts me in the strangest 
Mood (Columbia FB1101). Harlem may not mean so much 
to you as it does to the writers of this latest epic on one of the 
most famous districts in the world, but if you like good dance 
music here is a good example. 


Geraldo and His Sweet Music. 

Song of the ’Cello and Whispering Trees, both from “‘ Please 
Teacher”? (Columbia FB1110). According to the label 
Messrs. Weston, Lee, Waller and Tunbridge are responsible 
for Song of the ’Cello; actually our old friend Ludwig von 
Beethoven is, to say the least of it, the source of the melody, 
for it is none other than the opening theme of the slow move- 
ment of the ‘ Pathétique.”’ It is a glorious melody and these 
four gentlemen were wise to secure it. Try it on your friends 
and see how many of them recognise it or can place it 
correctly ! Whispering Trees is as pretty as it sounds. Geraldo 
on top as usual. 


The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 

Curly Head and Red Sails in the Sunset (Columbia 
FB1100). Curly Head should be a very popular number and 
Red Sails already is, so go out and get this one at once. 


Hal Kemp and His Orchestra. 

In the middle of a Kiss and The Gentleman obviously 
doesn’t believe (Brunswick RL282). This band is becoming 
one of the most reliable on records ; they always turn out the 
goods. The story of the goody-goody gentleman has apparently 
just hit America. Both titles are well played and good 
entertainment. 


Jack Payne and His Band. 

The Wheel of the Wagon is broken and Mickey’s son 
and daughter (Rex 8579). Lots of you will like to hear Billy 
Scott-Coomber sing the Wagon song and Mickey’s family 
history is now going on apace. 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 

I couldn’t believe my eyes (H.M.V. -BD217). Here is 
another of the best tunes of the month and Rudy knows 
how to put it across. You will like it, and when you turn the 
record over you will encounter another “ hit ’’ song of the 
month played by 


Enric Madriguera and His Orchestra. 
Star Gazing. A familiar tune, but none the less acceptable. 
A good, but not outstanding, recording. 


Kay Kyser and His Orchestra. 

Star Gazing and One in a Million (Brunswick RL267). 
A new recording band but a good one, and I like their rendering 
of Star Gazing immensely. They must be careful not to ape 
Guy Lombardo. American, of course. 
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Ambrose and His Orchestra. 

Don’t you ever fall in love and Rags (Decca F5677). This 
coupling was made by Aileen Stanley a little while ago, and 
while they are attractive enough Ambrose does not seem to 
have taken very much trouble to raise them out of the rut. 
They are good enough, but not up to the usual standard. Rags 
is another song to a little dog and as such is sure of its 
public. 


Victor Young and His Orchestra. 

The little things you used to do and Someone I love (Bruns- 
wick RL288). The former a number with an idea, the latter 
a good waltz and both played admirably. 


Maurice Winnick and His Orchestra. 

Lonely Villa and Flowers for 
Madame (Decca F5684). Lonely Villa 
is another successor to the Isle of 
Capri—same tune, same idea. This 
note is just to draw your attention to 
it if you like that kind of thing, for it 
is well played. 


Harry Roy and His Orchestra. 

Every single little tingle of my 
heart and Red sails in the Sunset 
(Parlophone F220). A really bright 
version of the former with Harry and 
his wife in excellent accord in the 
vocal. The backing is quieter and not 
so certain to please this band’s 
enormous public. 


Leo Reisman and His Orchestra. 

I’m in the mood for love and Take 
it easy (Brunswick RL290). This seems 
to be the month for good tunes. Here 
is another and Take it easy is amusing 
enough to make the record a certain 
seller. 





The king of crooners, Bing Crosby, has made his first 
record for some time for your pleasure this month; it is 
of two songs from forthcoming films—at least ‘‘ Two for 
To-night ” has already been seen in the West End. The song 
he sings from this film is Takes two to make a Bargain, and for 
the first time he falls into the trap of letting his sense of 
rhythm and phrasing run away with him to the detriment 
of the diction. But it’s no wonder when you realise that he 
has the Dorsey Brothers Orchestra to back him up. By the 
way, there is no mention of this fact on the label, only in the 
printed list ; this is remarkable as in I wished on the Moon 
there is more Dorsey Brothers than Bing! The record is 
little more than a dance record with Bing singing the vocal 
chorus. But it is all very good and you must make a note 
of the number, Brunswick 02070. 

Next comes Connie Boswell in You're all I need and 
In the middle of a Kiss (Brunswick 02050), both of which she 
sings quite perfectly so that there can be no fault-finding ; 
and Ruth Etting runs her pretty close as queen of the microphone 
in I wished on the Moon (how popular that is) and Why Dream? 
(Columbia FB1114)—and don’t forget she is only one and 
sixpence now, instead of half-a-crown. 

Under this new magenta label Les Allen and His Canadian 
Bachelors make their debut in Red Sails in the Sunset and In 
the middle of a Kiss (Columbia FB1112),and will, of course, 
reach a very wide public at this price. 

Al Bowlly’s records seem to be coming along fairly regu- 
larly now and this month’s is definitely interesting. On one 
side of H.M.V. BD226 he sings Hverything’s been done before 
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Al Bowlly 


CROONERS 


with all his peculiarly attractive appeal and on the other he 
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Anson Weeks and His Orchestra. 

My very good friend the Milkman and The Traffic was 
Terrific (Brunswick RL286). It seems just impossible to 
keep Brunswick out of this page ; never have there been so 
many good commercial dance records in this list, and while 
selecting five out of a possible dozen for a brief mention, I 
feel that a selection is almost invidious. The song about 
the milkman and other: tradesmen certainly puts forward 
a new reason for marriage ! 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 

I feel a song coming on and I’m in the mood for Love (H.M.V. 
BD219). Here’s that “hit”? number again with Ramona 
adding her allure to the proceedings. 
I feel a song coming on is the better 
side, and the ever-popular Whiteman 
has several ideas still under his hat 
when it comes to modern dance music. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 

When you're only Seventeen and 
Sorrento by the Sea (H.M.V. BD218). 
Mentioned solely because former tune 
is very pretty and from “‘ Tulip Time ” 
and this is the first recording. The 
Sorrento epic is nothing new. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 

She’s a Latin from Manhattan and 
About a quarter to nine (H.M.V. 
BD212). Best recording of this popular 
coupling, although Johnny Green and 
His Orchestra (Columbia FB1103) run 
it close. Both from film ‘‘ Casino de 
Paree.”’ 


Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro. 

No hay hacerse mala Sangre and 
Alma del Bandoneon (Parlophone 
OT133). Two more lovely tangos from 
this orquesta without equal. 





turns ‘‘ hot ’’ in a blues number—that classic of jazz Basin 
Street Blues. Ray Noble is credited with arranging and 
directing both numbers, and the result is certainly a fine 
send-off for Al at one and sixpence on the H.M.V. label. 

Lanny Ross continues to impress me with his ability as a 
singer and his record of I wished on the Moon and I’m in the 
mood for Love (Brunswick 02057) is extremely good; the 
diction is amazingly clear and the voice well controlled and 
phrased. I’m in the mood for Love is number one hit in the 
States, so be prepared by getting this record of it. 

Kitty Masters and Val Rosing continue to record the songs 
of the moment for Regal. On MR1824 Kitty Masters sings 
Don’t you ever fall in love, in which she tries her voice a \imitat- 
ing well-known crooners with only a modicum of success— 
one rather agrees with the young man who interrupts and says 
““Oh, Kitty, be yourself.” The backing is The little things 
you used to do. 

On MR1823 Val Rosing sings another of the many hits 
this month, Star Gazing and Red Sails in the Sunset, still as 
mournfully as ever. Elsie Carlisle also sings Star Gazing 
coupled with Conversation for Two (Decca F5689). 

Finally, Bob Crosby adopts the same plan of campaign 
as his brother on Decca F5672 with I’m in the mood for Love 
played by his orchestra with vocal refrain by the crooner, and 
Everything’s been done before is taken as a solo. He has not 
quite that sureness of touch that comes from long experience 
of this work, but he is most certainly talented. 

M. E. C. 
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Bands and Instrumental Grours 





Alluring Victor Recordings enable H.M.V. to start new 
Swing Music Series—and increase the price to 2/6 


of the finer meaning of the word 

swing) expected to deal in this section 
would necessitate the inclusion of nearly 
40 discs—80 sides. 

Needless to say I shall not have space to 
cope with all of them, and the sketchiest of 
descriptions will have to suffice for even those 
I can include. 

But does not the fact that there are 
80 sides point an indicative finger to the 
trend of the public taste? The pretty- 
pretty, unimaginative ‘‘ commercial ” dance 
orchestra—my regularly voiced contempt 
for which resulted in my being promoted (?!!) 
last January to the reviewing only of “ hot ” 
records—is meaning less every day. The 
demand now is almost entirely for “ hot ” 
bands and small novelty hot combinations, 
which, if they do not always genuinely swing, 
at least do their best to. 

One of the month’s more important 
acknowledgments of this trend comes from 
H.M.V. They are at last giving swing 
music the attention it deserves. From and 
including this month all their new issues of 
records in the category are to be under the 
2s. 6d. plum label (instead of as lately the 
ls. 6d. magenta label). Further, the sides 
are being labelled ‘“‘ Swing Music Series,” 
and given consecutive series numbers in 
addition to the usual catalogue numbers. 

The action would have been justified at 
any time, but it is doubly so now as Victor 
have recently supplied H.M.V. with a batch 
of exceptionally fine new swing recordings, 
and arrangements are to be made to get 
them released as rapidly as the market can 
consume them. 

Columbia also are having a shot to crash 
in, but it is by no means such a happy one. 

Since sending the reviews of their records 
to press I have received a copy of their 
October supplement to find two records 
displayed under the grandiloquent heading 
“Special ‘Swing ’ Records.” 

The idea would be all right if the records 
were, but they happen to be nothing more 
exciting than a reissue of two Charleston 
Chasers sides, which, good as they were 
in their day, are now sadly dated in style, 
and a small English group, a large portion 


ENTION of all the new records with 
M which I am (by adelightful disregard 


of whose time is taken up by some (not 
to put it more depreciatingly) ultra 
‘** commercial ” crooning. 

To inaugurate such a fretentious descrip- 
tion for such records is not only absurd, 
but misleading. 

Compared with other concerns, Columbia 
have been an almost negligible factor in 
‘“* Swing ”’ music, and I would have thought 
the time for them to start using a headline 
including the word would be when they have 
some new records sufficiently near to the 
real thing to justify it. 


BRUNSWICK 


Theodore Wilson and His Orchestra (Am.— 
Mixed) 
I wished on the moon (v) (Parker and 
Rainger) 
Miss Brown to you (v) (Robin, Whiting 
and Rainger) 
(Brunswick 02063—2s. 6d.). 


A Sunbonnet Blue (v) (Kahl and Fain) 
What a little moonlight can do (v) (Woods) 
(Brunswick 02066—2s. 6d.). 


Personnel :—Benny Goodman (clarinet), 
Ben Webster (tenor), Roy Eldridge (trumpet), 
John Truehart (guitar), W. “ Cosy ’”’ Cole 
(drums), John Kirby (bass) and Theodore 
Wilson (piano). Vocalist : Billie Holiday. 

Because it only causes disappointment 
when the time comes for the public to judge 
for itself, excessive enthusiasm on the part 
of press critics has irrevocably damned more 
good things than were ever harmed by the 
most depreciatingly slashing reviews. 

The most extravagant claims have already 
been made in certain quarters for these 
records—so extravagant that I hesitate 
lest further enthusiasm on my part should, 
if only by its cumulative effect, produce an 
exaggerated impression as to their merits. 

The truth is that they can never rank 
among the greatest things in jazz, firstly 
because the nature of the tunes (four 
“popular ”’ numbers, no worse, but no 
better than these things usually are) places 
a limit on what can be done with them, and 
secondly because there is so little plot con- 
nection between the various movements. 
It is like taking four acts each from a 


different play. But looking at each act 
separately some of them are gorgeous. 

Excepting that Ben Webster and _ his 
tenor feature in A Sunbonnet Blue in place 
of Goodman (who had to depart before this 
title was reached) all the sides follow the 
same routine—Ist chorus by Goodman and 
Wilson, 2nd chorus vocal, 3rd chorus various 
solos with a jam ensemble to finish up. 

The Wilson-Goodman partnership _ is 
likely to become as notable an event as 
were the Armstrong-Hines and Venuti-Lang 
tie-ups, and the former's solos are things to 
dream about, particularly when heard over 
a rhythm section such as one finds here. 

To appreciate Billie Holiday one has to 
be very much in sympathy with the Negro 
mode, but there is no doubt that, in spite of 
an occasionally mincing diction, she can take 
her place among the best of the genuine Negro 
singers. 

Personally, I find the endings of these 
records tough going. Such bursts of exuber- 
ance would be inappropriate after the refined 
artistry of Goodman and Wilson, even if 
they were less wild. Still they are certainly 
exciting, if that is what you are looking for, 
and show Roy Eldridge to be a grand little 
trumpet player. 

Whatever I may have said against them 
in an endeavour to retain a sense of propor- 
tion, these are certainly records which you 
must not only hear, but get. Whata little 
moonlight can do is a real thriller. 





* * * 


Mound City Blue Blowers (Am.) 

She’s a Latin from Manhattan (Dubin 

and Warren) (v by Red McKenzie) 

What's the reason? (Poe, Grier, Tomlin and 

Hatch) (v by Red McKenzie) 
(Brunswick 02061—2s. 6d.). 

This is the small band (possibly slightly 
augmented) which Red McKenzie now has 
at the Onyx Club in New York. I do not 
know any of the people except Eddie 
Condon, who has taken to guitar, and, if 
it is he in this record, apparently to no mean 
purpose. 

Records by the Mound City Blue Blowers 
usually swing, and these two are no 
exceptions. As gut-bucket affairs go they 
are real movers, conspicuous for a rhythm 
section with a healthy kick and a more than 
reliable trumpet. 

Compared with his lamentable singing in 
previous months’ records by the Spirits of 
Rhythm, Red in his vocals stages something 
of a come-back, but the best thing is his 
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few bars of blue-blowing in What's the 
reason ? He has not forgotten how to do that 
at any rate. His phrases have style and 
rhythm. 


* * * 


* Wingy ’’ Mannone and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Black Coffee (Sigler, Goodhart and Hoff- 

man) (v by “ Wingy ’? Mannone) 
Walkin’ the S'reets (Mannone) (v_ by 
© Wingy ’’ Mannone) 
(Brunswick 02055—2s. 6d.). 

About a quarter to nine (Dubin and 
Warren) 

Every little moment (Fields and McHugh) 
(v by “ Wingy ’’ Mannone) 
(Brunswick 02064—2s. 6d.). 

‘“‘ Here we have what is basically nothing 
more than a modernised version of Dixieland 
Style.” 

Those were my words about Mannone’s 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings’ San Antonio 
Shout and The jazz me Blues. 

Now read what the American critic 
Lathrop Mack has to say on the same 
subject : 

“New York Night Club Orchestras are 
backtracking to the startling rhythms of 
the Dixieland Jazz Band which first brought 
hot music from New Orleans to New York 
19 vears ago. 

*** Wingy’ Mannone and Louis Prima, 
both Italians like Dominic-La Rocca, ‘leader 
of the old Dixieland Band (and composer 
of Tiger Rag—E. J.), are both from the same 
Louisiana town. These two -boys have re- 
captured, with their small orchestras, the 
‘ Afric Cadences’’ and ‘ Barnyard Arpeggo- 
ways’ with which the Original Dixieland 
Band took New York by storm in 1917 (and 
London in the early nineteen-twenties— 
E. J.). 

““Mannone has a current vogue among 
musicians, and Prima with the night clubbing 
public, seldom surpassed since the advent 
of the O.D.B. 

““*Wingy’s’ four-piece orchestra turned 
the club where he played into a musicians’ 
banquet. Prima with a five-piece combina- 
tion composed largely of Louisianians had 
the musicians congregating at the ‘Famous 
Door’ until the delighted public crowded 
them out. He is scheduled to swing his 
trumpet in a Broadway musical this 
autumn.” 

Incidentally, of the members of the O.D.B. 
La Rocca shelved his trumpet, and Sammy 
Shield his clarinet, many years ago. They 
are now in business in New Orleans: La 
Rocca in real estate and Shields in grain. 
Their pianist, Regis, is dead. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Georgia Bo Bo (Trent and Waller) (v by 

Louis Armstrong) 
Wild Man Blues (Armstrong and Morton) 
(Brunswick 02065—2s. 6d.) 

Personnel believed to be : Johnny Dodds 
(clarinet), W. Ory (trombone), Buddy 
Sincere (banjo), Lily Armstrong (piano) and 
Louis Armstrong (trumpet). 

Recorded in, I think, 1928, both sides are 
of interest not only for their historical 
value and as indication of the part played in 
the evolution of swing music by the early 
Negro blues. They lack the sophistication 
of the present day, but in parts they have 
in their intimate and unassuming way a 
charm of their own which is undeniable. 
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Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
I ain’t got nobody (Williams) (v by Cab 
Calloway) 
Nagasaki (Warren and Dixon) (v by Cab 
Calloway) 
(Brunswick 02060—2s. 6d.). 
** Skiddle-e-wat ’’ Cab as exuberant and full 
of fun as ever, and the band greatly improved 
—or am I just in a good mood ? 


COLUMBIA 


The Charleston Chasers (Am.) 
After you've gone (Creamer and Layton) 
Davenport Blues (Beiderbecke) 
(Columbia FB1108—1s. 6d.). 

This is a reissue of Columbia 4453, origin- 
ally released about 1929. 

As far as I can remember the band was 
“Red ”’ Nichols (trumpet), Jimmy Dorsey 
(alto and clarinet), Miff Mole (trombone), 
Arthur Schutt (piano), Ed Lang (guitar), 
and possibly Ben Pollack (drums) and Joe 
Tarto (tuba). 

The style is dated and sounds more so 
because of the tuba. Yet the music of those 
days had its attractions, hadn’t it ? 

* * * 
Radio Rhythm Rascals 
Dinah (Lewis, Young and Akst) (v by Val 
Rosing) 
Sweet Sue (Harris and Young) (v_ by 
Val Rosing) 
(Columbia FB107—Is. 6d.). 

Personnel: Len Fillis (solo Hawaiian 
guitar), Jack Llewlyn (Spanish guitar), Dick 
Escott (bass) and Bruce Merrell (piano). 

Dealing with these two performances in 
this section is rather like forcing square 
pegs into round holes, but they would be 
even more out of place in any other part of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Actually they are what has come to be 
known as “ commercial”’ hot, but for once 
you can take the term as not meaning any- 
thing too derogatory. Len Fillis, in addition 
to being a brilliant technician, knows how 
to extemporise interestingly, and young 
Llewlyn, now with Sid Lipton’s band, is 
going to make a name for himself if he keeps 
his head and goes the right way about it. 

It would be fair to describe the combination 
as an English counterpart of Sol Hoopii’s 
American quartet. The records should sell 
well, though what the fans are likely to say 
of Val Rosing’s crooning is another matter. 


DECCA 


Coleman Hawkins (N.) acc. by The Ramblers 
Dance Orchestra (Dutch) 
After you've gone (Creamer and Layton) 
Some of these days (v) (Skelton and 
Brookes) 
(Decca F5581—1s. 6d.). 

Unfortunately I used up most of the 
superlatives I keep for Hawkins on his earlier 
records, but if I repeated them all again there 
is little fear that anyone could accuse me of 
exaggerating. For here we have Hawkins, 
who at his worst is usually better than all 
the rest put together, at about his best. 

Played with a perfection of technique, 
which alone is something to marvel at, 
richly entrancing phrases pour out one after 
the other, making a music that is as intoxicat- 
ing as anything ever heard in jazz; and the 
more often one plays the records the more 
fascinating they seem to become. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say more of 
the orchestra than that it gives Hawkins 
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about the best support he has had. Of the 
vocal chorus the best I can say is that I 
know young ladies whose singing is worse. 
Which means nothing because why have a 
vocal refrain anyway ? 


* * * 


Arthur Young and His Youngsters 
Any Old Rags-—Pts. 1 and 2 introducing : 
Twelfth Street, Temptation, Tiger, 
Bugle Call and Russian Rags and 
Alexander's Ragtime Band. 
(Decca F5645—1s. 6d.). 

Personnel: Danny Pola (clarinet), Billy 
Amstell (tenor), Fred Gardner (baritone), 
Max Goldberg (trumpet), Lew Davis (trom- 
bone), Albert Harris (guitar), Dick Ball (bass), 
Max Bacon (drums) and Arthur Young (piano 
and arranger). 

Perhaps it is just as well that I have not 
space to deal with any record at length, 
because if I once started on these Heaven 
alone knows when I should finish. 

They are veritable kaleidoscopes. Almost 
every phrase incorporates some different 
trick, colour scheme or effect that is worth 
commenting upon. Only the way it all 
seems to fit together is more astonishing 
than the variety of stuff that has been 
introduced. 

Generally speaking, it can truthfully be 
said that few other records have shown ways 
of treating the chosen tunes more ingeniously 
or attractively. There is not a dull moment 
in either side. Arthur Young’s arrange- 
ments are a gamut of skill and originality, 
and the way they are performed has 
resulted in swing music as good as any ever 
played in this country. Apparently inspired 
by the material on which they had to work, 
the boys have genuinely excelled themselves. 

*” * * 


Reginald Foresythe (N.) and His Crchestra 
Homage to Armstrong (Chinatown, my 
Chinatown) (Jerome and Schwartz) 
Landscape (Foresythe and Franklin) 
(Decca F5660—l1s. 6d.). 


Personnel : Harry Karr and Jimmy 
Watson (altos), Eddie Farge (tenor), Cyril 
Clarke and Dick Savage (clarinets), J. L. 
Brenchley (bassoon), Jack Simpson (drums), 
Don Stuteley (bass) and Reginald Foresythe 
(piano and arranger). 

Reggie made four titles at this session, and 
I cannot say that I think these two are the 
most fortunate choices to mark his debut 
on Decca (you will remember he has hitherto 
been a Columbia artist) any more than I 
think the repeating by an English band of 
Louis’ arrangement of Chinatown is the 
happiest way of showing homage to 
Armstrong, cleverly as the score has been 
adapted to conceal the absence of brass. 

Foresythe appeals to me chiefly by his 
alluring piano playing, and his ability 
to write witty and original little compositions. 
Some of his compositions may be too smart 
to be sincere, but the tunes, and the way 
Reggie arranges them, make entertaining 
music with a tang of its own that is refresh- 
ingly novel; and for him merely to have 
taken someone else’s arrangement of another 
person’s tune, and play it with a band of 
just ordinary merit, is doing himself less 
than justice. 

Nor is Landscape Reggie at his best as a 
composer for this reason: he writes in 
swing idiom and one therefore presumes 
his music should swing. Breaking up, and 
at times even discontinuing, the fundamental 
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bass rhythm, to leave whole: movements 
unaccompanied, is certainly not conducive 
to swing, and the one thing this side does 
not do is swing. 

Of course you can look at it the other 
way, that is to say not as swing music. 
From this aspect it improves, but even so 
it is still not Foresythe at his best, and I am 
waiting for the other two sides from the 
same session to come out. I was in the 
studio when they were made and they 
sounded really good to me. 


* * * 


Louis Prima and His New Orleans Gang (Am.) 
Basin Street Blues (Williams) (v_ by 
Louis Prima) 

Chinatown, my Chinatown (Jerome and 
Schwartz) (v by Louis Prima) 
(Decca F5626—2s. 6d.) 

Lots of things about these records are 
explained in the reference to Louis Prima 
in the review of ‘“ Wingy’ Mannone’s 
records on page 204. 

The fact that he plays in a New York night 
club explains even more. It explains why 
so much hooey on the part of Louis, and 
so much noise from exuberant boys, has to 
be there to negative so much that is good in 
swing music. j 

What it does not exphin is why this 
Louis lifts whole phrases from the other 
Louis, to say nothing of copying his style 
about as closely as anyone could. 

* * * 


Louis de Vries (with Orchestra) 
I cover the waterfront (Heyman and Green) 
Oh, you sweet thing (Razaf and Waller) 
(Decca F5688—1s. 6d.). 

Personnel: Billy Amstell (clarinet and 
tenor), Lew Davis (trombone), Monia 
Litter (piano), Don Stuteley (bass), and 
drums. 

Whatever one may have had to say 
against de Vries’ St. Louis Blues and 
Moonglow (Decca F5566), they were gems 
compared with these. 

De Vries was—I say was because he was 
unfortunately killed in a motor accident 
in Holland a few weeks ago—one of the 
greatest trumpet players Europe ever 
produced, but the way he plays in these 
records is just too sad. Half his phrases are 
corny, the other half sound as though he 
just did not know what to do. 

And to make matters worse in J cover the 
waterfront not only does the band play 
shockingly wrong harmonies in the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th bars of the first chorus, 
but later (round about the trombone solo) 
something has gone wrong with the repro- 
duction and the record—at any rate my copy 
of it—will barely play. 

What a tragedy to have to write thus of 
the last record of an artist who will never 
have another opportunity of showing what 
he really could do. 


* * * 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Lovely Liza Lee (v) (Razaf and Denniker) 
What Harlem is to me (v) (Razaf, Wooding 
and Denniker) 
(Decca F5673—1s. 6d.). 

The problem of where to draw the line 
between records which should, and should 
not, come in this section again arises here, 
but not on any question of merit. Call 
these two performances swing music, dance 
music or anything you like, but they are 
still worth anybody’s money. The tunes 
are treated in a way that could hardly be 
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bettered, and the playing of the band, with 
its delicious brass section, is superb. 

If you want a good version of another 
“pop”? tune which should become a hit, 
get Ambrose’s Rags on Decca F5677—in 
spite of the rather feeble number, Don’t 
you ever fall in love, on the reverse. 


H.M.V. 


Bennie Goodman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

King Porter Stomp (Morton) 

Gene Gifford and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Squareface (Gifford and Tharp) 

(H.M.V. BD8374—Is. 6d.). 

Goodman ‘personnel: “ Toots ’? Mondello 
and “Hymie’’ Schester (altos), Dick Clarke 
and Arthur Rollini (tenors), “ Bunny ”’ 
Berrigan and “Nate ’”? Kazebier (trumpets), 
Jack Lacey and “Red” Ballard (trom- 
bones), Frank Froba (piano), Alan Reuss 
(guitar), s), Harry Goodman 
(bass) and Bennie Goodman (clarinet). 
Arranger : Fletcher Henderson. 

King Porter is the first to be released of a 
series of swing records recently made by 
Goodman for Victor, and one does not have 








BILLY PLONKIT'’S BIG JOB 
(Decca F5640—Is. 6d.) 


None of those who know anything of the 
thousands of amateur and “ semi-pro.”’ 
dance musicians, whose enthusiasm and 
seriousness is equalled only by their numbers 
throughout the provinces, will be able to 
resist a smile at this amusing skit on their 
activities, inspired by Empson’s cartoons 
in our contemporary, the Melody Maker, 
and devised and produced by Dan Ingman, 
who takes the parts of all the speaking 
characters. 





to hear it more than once to realise that this 
young clarinet virtuoso is to-day approaching 
the subject from a new and altogether more 
enlightened aspect. 

In fact, it may not be an exaggeration to 
say that Goodman may be the one eventually 
to step into the shoes out of which the 
Dorseys and their orchestra so ignominiously 
fell, and show that the evolution of jazz is 
not to be left for ever to the Negroes. 

A good deal of the success of this record 
lies in the arrangement by Fletcher 
Henderson, but the excellent orchestra 
plays its part. I think it can truthfully 
be said that this is the best white saxophone 
section in existence to-day. Certainly it is 
the most polished. And the brass and 
rhythm are a very little way behind. 

Some, of course, may feel that the polish 
of the white man has robbed the music of 
some of that spicy character which the more 
effervescent Negroes infuse into it. Per- 
sonally, I feel that there is a good deal to 
be said for finesse. 


Gifford personnel: Mattie Matlock (alto 
and clarinet), Bud Freeman (saxophone), 
Berigan (trumpet), M. Samuels (trombone), 
Claude Thornhill (piano), Dick McDonough 
(guitar), Ray Baudue (drums) and Peterson 
(bass). Vocalist : “ Wingy ’’ Mannone. 

Gene Gifford will be remembered as the 
brilliant composer and arranger of White 
Jazz, Black Jazz, Maniacs’ Ball and many 
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other hot items, the Casa Loma Orchestra’s 
records of which created a sensation on 
both sides of the Atlantic when first heard. 

This Blues version of an unusually good 
new “popular” number of the Lazybones 
genus, which should become a hit, is a 
delightful record. 

It consists mainly of a sequence of solos 
—clarinet, trombone and trumpet—all of 
which are good (particularly Berigan’s which 
ends the records) supported by a fine rhythm 
section, with attractive little interpolations 
now and again from the piano. 

‘Wingy’ Mannone’s singing is just 
what it should be in a number of this 
type and for once I feel that the vocal chorus 
is not superfluous. 

All round the record is a worthy backing 
to Goodman’s contribution, and the two 
make a most desirable coupling. 


ORIOLE 


Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
Confessin’ (Dougherty and Reynolds) 
The Continental (v) (Magidson and Conrad) 

(Oriole LV102—3s. 6d.). 
Blue Drag (Myrow) 
Swanee River 

(Oriole LV103—3s. 6d.). 

Personnel: Stephan Grappelly (violin), 
Django Reinhardt (solo guitar), Joseph 
Reinhardt and Louis Vola (guitars), Roger 
Chapet (bass). Vocalist: Jerry Mengo. 

To start a rush for these it is only 
necessary to say that they are the same 
sort of thing as Tiger Rag, I Saw Stars, 
Dinah and Lady Be Good, which were 
reviewed on p. 29 of the June GRAMOPHONE, 
and with which the combination made its 
English debut. 

The quality of the recording is slightly 
different, and shows Grappelly to even better 
advantage, displaying his excellent tone to 
fine effect, and proving that there is justifica- 
tion for the opinion voiced by competent 
critics of this country that he is the equal 
of Venuti. Django Reinhardt is still the 
same wizard on his guitar. 

The records are not stocked by all 
retailers, but can be ordered through any 
gramophone dealer, or obtained direct 
from Levy’s Sound Studios, 94, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. 

They are worth every penny of the 3s. 6d. 
charged for them. 


PARLOPHONE 


** Red ’’ Norvo and His Swing Octet (Am.) 

Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) 

Chick Webb and His Savoy Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Why should I beg for love? (Sampson) (v by 

Orlando Robison) 
(Parlophone R2117—2s. 6d.). 

Norvo personnel: ‘* Choo ”’ Berry (tenor 
sax), J. Munsenberger (clarinet), ‘‘ Bunny ”’ 
Berigan (trumpet), Jack Jenny (trombone), 
** Teddy ’” Wilson (piano), G. Van Epps 
(guitar), Krupa (drums), Arthur Bernstein 
(bass) and Norvo (xylophone). 

The first thing that struck me on hearing 
Honeysuckle Rose was the s at which 
it was being taken. This delightful little 
tune by “ Fats ” Waller is essentially on the 
slow: side, and I wondered what they were 
going to do with it when the introduction 
started off at 60 bars to the minute. 

I very soon found out. The tempo 
doesn’t matter, because the whole thing is 
just a glorious busk in which the original 
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melody is of even less importance than 
tunes usually are in such cases. 

After the first chorus, which is just a 
sort of all-in to open the proceedings, we 
are treated in the second to more of Norvo’s 
delightful xylophone and some neat clarinet 
by Munsenberger; in the third Jenny’s 
trombone is not so good as it was in previous 
Norvo offerings, but “‘ Choo ” makes up for 
it with his tenor; the fourth is Teddy 
Wilson’s piano helped out in the first half 
by Van Epps’ guitar (no need to say this is 
good) ; and in the fifth there is some more 
fine ‘“‘ Choo ”’ before the ensemble comes in 
for a jam finish. With Bernstein’s and 
Krupa’s rhythm behind the solos this is 
certainly one of the best “ get-off ” records 
of the month. 


Chick Webb personnel: Mario Bauza, 
Renald Jones and Taft Jordon (trumpets), 
**Sandy * Williams (trombone), Peter 
Clarke and Edgar Sampson (altos), Elmer 
Williams (tenor), J. Steele (piano), J. True- 
hart (banjo), John Kirby (bass) and ‘‘ Chick ”’ 
Webb (drums). 

Chick Webb’s contribution is a slow 
commercial tune. Too much of the time 
is taken up with a passable vocal, but the 
rest is about as good as a good band could 
be expected to do with a not very inspiring 


number. 
cm 7 oe 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 

Inllaby of the Volga (Towers and Arden) 
(v by Jimmy Messini) 

Solitude (Ellington and de Lange) (v by 
Jimmy Messini) 
(Parlophone F228—Is. 6d.). 

Squareface (Gifford and Tharp) (v by Nat 
Gonella) 

Sweet and Hot (Yellen and Arlen) (v ‘by 
Nat Gonella) 
(Parlophone F227—-1s. 6d.). 

Sensation (Edwards) (v by Nat Gonella) 

Strange Blues (Mannone) (v by Nat 
Gonella) 
(Parlophone F226—1s. 6d.). 


Personnel: Pat Smuts (tenor), Harold 
Hood (piano), J. Messini (guitar), Bob 
Dryden (drums), Charlie Winter (bass) and 
Nat Gonella (trumpet). 

Nat Gonella and His Georgians are to-day 
among those who can claim to be at the very 
top of the list of best sellers on records. All 
these new releases follow more or less on the 
lines which have gained this enviable position 
for them and are first-class entertainment. 


* * * 


Andy’s Southern Serenaders 
Fox-Trot medley—-Parts 1 and 2, intro. : 
Some of these days, Whispering, Avalon, 
Ain't she sweet?, Happy feet and I got 
rhythm 
(Parlophone F236—1s. 6d.). 

Personnel: George Baron (banjo), Jack 
Dent (piano), Harry Jimick (drums), Jock 
Purvis (bass). 

Banjo solos most accurately describes 
these two. 

George Baron is a banjoist of no mean 
ability and the records would have been 
really good had he played a little more 
stylishly. But I suspect the tendency to 
corniness is more assumed than natural. 
Some people think it sells better. 

The best parts of the records, which are 
at: least bright and tuneful, are the piano 
passages by Jack Dent, a first-rate little 
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piano player who was with Howard Jacobs 
at the Savoy Hotel until his band finished 
its summer engagement there a few days 
ago. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


The Six Swingers 
Swingin’ the lead (Scott-Wood) 
Weather Man (Caesar and Chase) (v by 
Marjorie Stedeford) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1841—1s. 6d.). 
Personnel: Freddy Gardner (alto and 
clarinet), Billy Farrell (trumpet), Ted Heath 
(trombone), Joe Young (guitar), Max Abrams 
(drums), Dick Escott (bass) and G. Scott- 
Wood (piano). 
Swingin’ the lead is at least a tune to think 
about. A slow melody which its composer 
has dedicated to Duke Ellington, it is as 
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much a compromise between the white and 
coloured man’s music as its more negroid 
characteristics are a compromise between 
such unrelated tunes by Ellington as 
Sophisticated Lady and Solitude. 

There is little writing for the ensemble, 
the performance being mostly solos in which 
the individual artists rhapsodise politely 
as they think most fitting. The outstanding 
passage is the trombone solo by Ted Heath. 

On the whole I liked the record, even 
though for once I found Max Abrams’ 
drumming rather monotonous. I pay 
tribute to the technique of his astonishingly 
clean and even crushed rolls, but such 
things are not done nowadays. 

The other title takes us back to real dance 
music at a nice swing tempo, and will, 
I think, prove to be the more popular side. 





Vocal 


¢ 


More by The Spirits of Rhythm, Boswell Sisters and 
Valaida with Billy Mason’s Orchestra 


The Spirits of Rhythm (Am. N.) 
Shoutin’ in that Amen Corner (Razaf and 
Smalls) 
That's what I hate about love (Koehler and 
Arlen) 
(Brunswick 02058—2s. 6d.). 


The Spirits of Rhythm should be well 
enough known for it to be sufficient if I say 
that these two titles are on the same lines 
as most of their previous records. 

I am again a little disappointed that there 
is so much singing and vocal effects business. 
However, the solo guitar player does his 
stuff and when he gets going with the other 
instruments it certainly generates a terrific 
swing. 

*” * * 


Washboard Serenaders (N.) 
Dear old Southland (Creamer and Layton) 


(Vv) 
Lonesome Road (Austin and Shilkret) (v) 
(Parlophone F229—I1s. 6d.). 
This particular group of Washboard 
Serenaders is that which has recently been 


appearing at our London and provincial 
music-halls. 

When the bass, drums and guitar get 
together they get at least somewhere near 
the swell noise made by the instrumental 
department of the Spirits of Rhythm, but 
it happens rather too seldom, most of the 
records being taken up with patter, ejacula- 
tions and too noisy singing. Still, if you 
like Negro pep they may amuse you. 


* * * 


Among the other new vocal records which 
you should like are : 


The Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
Trav'lin’ all alone (Breen and Johnson) 
(Brunswick 02044—2s. 6d.) 


and 
Valaida (N.) with Billy Mason’s Orchestra 
Imagination (Valaida) 


Sing, you sinners (Coslow and Harding) 
(Parlophone F230—Is. 6d.). 





Rumbas 


Delightful music by Don Barreto’s Cuban Orchestra 
Slick piano playing by Young and Foresythe 


The month’s new rumba records are chiefly 
of “commercial” dance bands playing 
Valparaiso (from the film ‘“‘ Dance Band ”’) 
and more versions of South American Joe. 

The most notable exceptions are Cuchun 
con comba (v) (this must be about the longest 
10-inch record ever made: it plays for nearly 
3} minutes) and Bien se que no me quiseres 
(v) by Don Barreto and His Cuban Orchestra 
(Decca F5627—1s. 6d.—recorded in France) 
and Rumbas on Toast by Arthur Young and 
Reginald Foresythe on two pianos with 
string bass and drums (Parts 1 and 2 on 
12-inch Decca K777—2s. 6d.). 

Don Barreto’s records are not only in 
correct native idiom, but with their flute and 
guitar soloists are charming music. No one 


to whom this Cuban dance music appeals 
should miss them. 

Rumbas on Toast, which introduces such 
“popular”? numbers as La Cucuracha, 
Mama Inez, The Carioca, Siboney, Tony’s 
Wife, Sidewalks of Cubu and When Yuba 
plays the Rumba, is not real rumba idiom, 
but it is unusually slick piano playing, even 
for such technicians as Young and Foresythe, 
and the clever things these two have worked 
out are well worth hearing. 

In addition to the aforementioned ‘com- 
mercial ’’ records of Valparaiso and South 
American Joe, the titles are available also 
by Don Miguel and His (seemingly native) 
Cuban Musie (Am.) (Col. FB1109). 

EpGar JAcKSoN. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Rimington’s Review 

The September issue of this neat little paper is an especially 
interesting one, as it is devoted almost entirely to Messrs. 
Rimington, Van Wyck’s foreign list up to date. Attractive 
reading, and tempting. 


The Robertsons 

At the Promenade Concert on October 3rd Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson will give the first performance of a new 
concerto by Germaine Tailleferre, the French composer, and 
on the 12th they will play a sonata by Willem Pijper at the 
Aeolian Hall. They will be heard at the Philharmonic Concert 
on November 21st in a Mozart concerto, and in December 
they are off on their seventh tour in U.S.A. 


Imhof Recitals 

The Imhof recitals are held on the first Wednesday of every 
month. The first of this series on September 4th was greatly 
enjoyed by a large audience. 

Mrs. Imhof is contemplating a recital of Church music. 
She has approached our contributor Father Robertson on the 
subject, and he has consented to be responsible for it. But 
she would like to be certain first that such a programme 
would be welcome. We do not doubt the popularity of this 
notion, especially with such an admirable commentator as 
Father Robertson. Will readers reassure her by letter or 
telephone at Imhof House or through THE GRAMOPHONE ? 


Carioca 

A reader in Stockholm heard a record of Carioca played on 
a Continental station (neither German nor French). He has 
listened to all obtainable records, but none of them is the 
same. He says, “ the way of playing in the record was nearly 
exactly the same as in that scene in the film ‘Flying Down to 
Rio,’ when Etta Motan (that lady with the basket of flowers 
on her head) walked along and sang Carioca. The orchestral 
way of playing the tune changed just when Etta began 
singing.” 

All departments of THE GRAMOPHONE are stumped. Can 
you help? 


Le Nozze di Figaro 

The first album of Figaro has arrived too late for review, 
and will be noticed by our reviewer next month. 

F# has completed, not without sighs and groans, the 
English translation of what remains of the opera, which means 
that we may expect the second and final album from the 
Mozart Society before very long. 

Poetic would be a mild epithet for the licence enjoyed by the 
Italian librettist s of Mozart’s time, says F#. 


Liverpool and District 

This old-established gramophone society (founded 1913) 
issues the syllabus of its twenty-fourth session. Compton 
Mackenzie and Christopher Stone are patrons, and Mr. H. M. L. 
Brook is the Hon. Treasurer. Address: Rushworth Hall, 
Islington, Liverpool! 3, for membership. 


Folk Dance and Song 
The English Folk Dance and Song Society has produced a 
fascinating record of the Roumanian Calushari dance which 


was one of the spot-lights of the Folk Dance Festival at the 
Albert Hall this year. It is a ritual dance which they say 
works active magic and heals the sick. Whatever its magic 
properties may be, there is no doubt that it is a very thrilling 
business with its complicated rhythms and _ cross-rhythms 
and the shouts of the dancers. 

On the other side of this Decca record (SP12) is Monsieur 
Lestrade playing the bagpipe of Auvergne, the cabrette. 
He marks the rhythm by stamping his foot, which rings the 
bells that are attached to his leg. These tunes and dances, 
Bourrée, March, Regret de la Mariée, are social as opposed 
to the ritual significance of the Calushari. 


Dogs Without Licence 


The familiar Doggets badge of the Gramophone Company 
has appeared in many forms, but none so far have proved 
so popular and fascinating as the recently introduced paper- 
weights and book-ends. They are available to the public 
through H.M.V. dealers, the former costing 2s. 6d. and the 
latter 7s. 6d. per pair. 


N.G.S. 

May we again remind readers that the National Gramophonic 
Society records are still available from the London Office at 
the reduced price of 4s. per disc. Orders over £2 post free. 

A complete list of the works recorded will be found on 
Advertisement Page xix of last month’s issue, and reprints of 
this will be sent to any of your friends upon receipt of a post- 
card addressed to the Secretary, N.G.S., 10a Soho Square, 
London, W.1. 


Cats and Music 

This tender subject was admirably handled by Captain 
Anthony Ludovici at the Show of the Siamese Cat Club, of 
which the Editor is President, on September 25th. Captain 
Ludovici aired a theory that with speech went musical expres- 
sion. The cat, because it cannot talk, voices its feelings in 
pure music, every note subtly expressing a different want, 
which a sympathetic human can interpret if he studies hard 
enough. 

This drew a deep-voiced yowl of approval from a prize- 
winning cage which brought the house down. 

After that there was some argument as to what is the exact 
definition of ‘‘ Music.” 


Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio 


From time to time we have directed attention towards 
that useful handbook ‘“‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio.” 
At the time the book was produced indications were to the 
effect that there would be a considerable demand for it. So 
there was; in fact, the demand exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. Lately, however, orders have not been so 
numerous. 

As an incentive we are offering a limited number of copies 
of ‘‘Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio” to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE at the ridiculously low price of 7d. post free. 
So send in your applications to THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho 
Square, London, W.1. 


A Query 


Where on earth is Anacapresi? 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Pre-Echo 


This month I had hoped to be able to sum up the discussion 
on pre-echo in records, but clearly what is wanted before one 
can arrive at definite conclusions is a special test on various 
types of reproducing instruments of all the records that have 
been mentioned in correspondence. Owing to the holiday 
period I have not yet been able to manage this. 

Two suggestions, however, have come my way which may 
ultimately throw some light on the matter, and they are so 
curious that I think readers will like to know of them at once. 
The first is that pre-echo is much more pronounced when an 
electro-magnetic pick-up of the ordinary type is used than 
when a piezo-electric pick-up is used. If that is true, it would 
seem that amplitude distortion, which is readily produced in 
an electro-magnetic pick-up, but not in the piezo pick-up, 
plays a large part in emphasising the record defect ; and this 
consideration might give some sort of clue to the extent of 
amplitude distortion in different sound-boxes. From mechanical 
considerations one can readily appreciate that such distortion 
might easily be produced in a sound-box when the amplitude 
of cut of the record groove is over-large; and this again 
might account for some of the aversion which many acoustic 
gramophiles have to over-loud recordings. 


I mention these points now not because I regard the con- 
clusions as in any way proved, but rather to indicate that the 
solution of a little puzzle of this kind may have far more 
importance than the puzzle itself. 

The other suggestion, which comes from a recording engineer 
of experience, is that pre-echo can be caused by careless hand- 
ling of the copper masters. He found that when the masters 
were handled by men finishers, pre-echo regularly occurred, 
but that when the finishing was handed over to girls no case 
of pre-echo was reported. Presumably a groove at one of its 
weak spots had been shifted bodily in the finishing process. 
In that case, of course, the echo would occur at exactly one 
revolution before (or after) the note itself, and this, as one 
reader has pointed out, is a common occurrence ; in fact, 
in all the cases that I have noticed myself the indications of 
a bodily shifting of the groove have been quite clear, though 
it never occurred to me that the translation took place in the 
finishing and not in the actual recording process. 


At this point I had better leave the discussion for the 
moment. 


Radiolympia and After 


This year I was only able to get to the Radio Exhibition 
on the first day, and I must confess that I found very little 
there which really interested me. In fact, the whole show 
seemed to me to be a cross between a furniture trades exhibition 
and a fair ground with one huge side-show. I don’t complain 
of the former, but I do of the latter. After all, the develop- 
ment of a radio-gramophone—and most people seem to 
prefer the combined instrument to a separate radio set in 
these days—into a homely instrument is a matter of some 
importance. As I noted last year, there is a somewhat 
slavish follow-my-leader tendency in the matter of cabinet 
design, and as a rule, whatever the decorative virtues of the 
standard type, one could only say that the acoustic virtues 
were conspicuously absent. There were, of course, a few 
exceptions, particularly amongst the firms who follow the 
star of “‘ high fidelity,” but they were exceptions. 

Similarly, I was disappointed to find how few receivers 
are now available for first-rate local station reception only. 
The talking points are still the devices for facilitating tuning 


by the uninitiated, suppressing extraneous noises in long 
distance reception, and so on. Now I do not by any means 
belittle the value of devices of this kind ; indeed, I adopted 
several of them in my receivers many years ago and would 
not be without them. But I do wish one could get more 
firms to believe that there is a large public who care much 
more about quality reception from a few stations than about 
the possibility of receiving some sort of noise from as many 
as can be named on a dial. 

However, the straight, non-superhet, type of receiver seems 
to be finding some favour again, but the design in many cases 
shows that it is only the cheapness and simplicity that attracts. 
As time goes on I become more and more convinced that there 
would be plenty of support for a simple straight set of first- 
class quality with pre-set tuning and a switch to change over 
from Droitwich to one or other of the Regional stations. 
It should be a radio-gramophone, of course, but the speaker 
should be separately mounted, e.g., in what Messrs. Hartley 
Turner call a ‘“ boffle’’ and the Americans a labyrinthine 
baffle. I did not find one. 


New Valve Principle 

Only two things, I think, will stand out in my mind in 
regard to this show. The first is the talk I had with Mr. 
Harries, the inventor of a new principle in valve construction 
which seems very promising. The novelty lies in the spacing 
of the anode of a multigrid valve from the outer grid ; 
apparently there is a certain critical distance at which the 
valve assumes special characteristics, similar in some ways 
to those of a pentode valve but without some of the latter’s 
serious disabilities. So far the principle has only been applied 
to a “ 3-watt’’ output valve and has produced pentode 
sensitivity with triode quality characteristics, which by itself 
would be a very considerable achievement. But there seems 
to be no reason why the principle should not be applied to 
other types of valve nor why .. . but perhaps I should be 
betraying confidences if I went into too much detail about 
possibilities. 

At the moment only one firm, the Hivaec Valve Co., have 
produced valves on the new principle. But if the promise is 
borne out it seems certain that the principle must be adopted 
universally. 

The other feature of the show which stands out in my mind 
was the popularity of the new “ Voice ’’ automatic recording 
machine. I must confess that although the engineer in charge 
of the development is a great friend of mine, I have not 
hitherto been very hopeful about the prospects of the device. 
But when I come to consider that the capacity of a single 
machine is forty records an hour, and that during the course 
of the exhibition the one on show made 4,160 records in 
10 days of 10 hours each, I can have no doubt either about 
the popularity of the instrument or of its reliability. I couldn’t 
get near it at the show, but I did take an opportunity after 
I came back from holiday of inspecting it at the offices of the 
company and of making a record. In the quality of the 
records it makes it is very considerably better than any 
home recording equipment using metal discs that I have yet 
come across. The records are quite adequate for their purpose. 

And now, what of the fair ground? All I can say is that 
I resent the noisiness and I deprecate the linking up of a 
variety entertainment with what should be a serious exhibition. 
And so, I believe, do the exhibitors themselves. The show- 
manship of the whole thing was ambitious and specious, 
but not very convincing. Much better have a small exhibition, 
in quietness, of real and effective work. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The B.T.H. Piezo-electric Pick-up Price 2 guineas 


The piezo-electric properties of Rochelle Salt, of which the 
element of this new B.T.H. pick-up is composed, have been 
described quite recently in THE GRAMOPHONE, so that further 
explanation here is unnecessary. 

As in the case of the Rothermel-Brush pick-up the actuating 
elements, contained in a bakelite cartridge, consist of a 
needle-arm transformer or stylus-bar, a crystal lamina, 
damping material and a pair of electrodes. But the mechanical 
dimensions of these appear to have been so chosen that the 
mechanical resonance is rather higher in the scale. 

The output of this B.T.H. model is much higher than 
one usually finds in a commercial pick-up and the frequency 
range is extraordinarily good. We are of opinion, however, 
that a little extra weight on the needle point would be an 
advantage since the pick-up has some difficulty in tracking 
the grooves of a 50-cycle constant frequency record. Admittedly 
grooves of similar amplitude are never found on normal 
records, but it only needs a little extra pressure to enable the 
pick-up to traverse the grooves of both a 50-cycle C.F. record 
and a 33-cycle C.F. record quite comfortably. The 50-cycle 
reading in the table was obtained with extra pressure on the 
needle point. 

Of course, since the piezo pick-up is a capacitative device 
it is necessary to use either a potentiometer volume control 
or a plain shunt resistance in order to provide a path for 
biasing the first L.F. 
valve. In our playing 
tests and when taking 
the measurements 
tabulated below a 
resistance value of 
500,000 ohms was used. 
If it is desired to reduce 
the bass response then a resistance of lower value, say 
250,000 ohms, should be used. 

The quality of reproduction given by this B.T.H. pick-up 
is undoubtedly of a high order ; there are high notes without 
an undue amount of surface noise, and here it may be noted 
that the actual quality of the scratch is of the distributed and 
not of the intense kind; there is bass, and deep bass too, 
which is firm and has a rising characteristic to compensate 
for recording deficiencies. Furthermore, there are no sub- 
stantial middle register peaks to mask the reproduction as a 
whole. Thus in large orchestral works particularly, and in 
dance music too, there is excellent definition and a virility 
that is most exhilarating. String and wood-wind ensembles 
are especially attractive. 





The B.T.H. Piezo Pick-up 


Frequency. Voltage Output. Frequency. Voltage Output. 
8,460 2 1,362 1-9 
7,720 3 1,035 2:3 
6,650 “4 993 2-4 
6,120 ‘7 893 2-7 
5,550 8 7173 3-2 
5,160 1-0 526 3-1 
4,700 1-6 445 5-0 
4,450 2-6 340 5-5 
3,900 3-0 261 6-9 
3,540 2-2 205 6°3 
3,015 2-1 150 6:4 
2,512 1°5 104 9-6 
2,075 1-8 79 9-8 
1,788 1-9 P 52 12 
1,579 1-8 





* Needle chatter is at a minimum. The carrying arm is of 
good length and is cranked to provide the necessary offset 


for good alignment; there is not more than three degrees 
tracking error at any part of a 12-inch record. 

It will be of interest to non-metallic needle users to know 
that Burmese colour needles and _ round-shanked fibres 
function excellently in this pick-up. Needle-point break- 
downs are few even when playing heavily recorded discs, 
the tonal quality is good, and there is the further advantage 
of a lower surface noise to music ratio. 

Altogether a component which we cordially recommend. 
The Marconiphone 235 Receiver Price 8} guineas 

Specification. 
HF. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi MI141 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N41 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approv.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 


It is some considerable time since Marconiphone produced 
a receiver of this kind. The circuit and internal arrangements 
are as “straight ’’ as the design of the cabmet would have 
one believe. There are neither frills nor furbelows. Though 
it is primarily a local station receiver its range is by no means 
confined to the reception of the “ local” B.B.C. transmitters ; 
given good aerial and earth systems many of the higher 
powered foreigners can be heard with surprising freedom from 
interference and at reasonable volume levels. Naturally the 
selectivity is not of the same order as with a superhet, but the 
degree of separation may be adjusted within limits to suit 
the receiving conditions of a given station by careful adjust- 
ment of the reaction and volume controls; the latter is a 
variable resistance in the cathode circuit of the H.F. valve 
and so controls the bias and consequently the efficiency of 
that valve 
which has 
variable - mu 
characteris- 
tics. For its 
type and 
calibre this 
receiver 
Piveéee a 
quality of 
reproduction 
that is very 
satisfying ; 
the quality 
is, of course, 
dependent 





upon the 
judicious use 
of the two 


The Marconiphone 235 


controls just 
mentioned, 
but providing they are not abused—and there is no earthly 
reason why they should be since both input and output are 
relatively high—it is possible to hear the local station pro- 
grammes with a fair percentage of high notes and naturalness. 
There is a punch which at times is startling ; and there is 
clean definition too, providing the volume is not set above a 
certain mark. Beyond this point one begins to feel and 
hear the limitations of a comparatively small cabinet ; the 
lower middle and bass registers lose clarity, and the tone 
generally loses some of its hitherto equable balance. 
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Hum is reasonably low except when tuned to London 
National ; then modulation hum develops which, in pianissimo 
passages, is too obtrusive and cannot be mitigated by the 
hum eontrol situated at the rear of the chassis. Whether this 
is an idiosyncrasy of our particular model or not we cannot 
say. 

The general finish of the instrument is well up to the 
Marconiphone standard, though the leather-bound cabinet 
strikes a new note in Hayes cabinet work. 

There are only four controls on the cabinet front, namely, 
reaction, wave-change, volume and tuner. The tuning dial 
is also new to Marconiphone instruments ; instead of a pointer 
travelling the scales in the more usual way, a circle of light is 
projected on to a translucent “‘ mother-of-pearl ” dial and this 
circle is cut by a black line which indicates the tuning position. 
Both circle and line travel the scales as the tuner knob is 
rotated. 

The only other control—the mains switch—is situated on 
the side of the cabinet. 


The Pye T7 Superhet Receiver Price 12 guineas 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Ever Ready A80A Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Ever Ready A50N Valve. 
Diode Detector :—Ever Ready A20B Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Ever Ready A70C Vaive. 
Power Output :—2°5 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Ever Ready A11B Valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—196-558 and 900-1,985 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 Cycles. 
Tone and Sensitivity Controls, A.V.C., Provision for Pick-up 

and Auxiliary Speaker. 


In some respects—mechanical and electrical—this receiver 
resembles very closely the Pye T9 de-luxe receiver which we 
reviewed in the July 1935 issue. 

In the matter of reproduction, too, there is a likeness in 
general characteristic ; the bass is solid and fairly clean, the 
lower middle and middle registers are not too reverberant, but 
the treble is not so prominent as in the T9. For the majority 
of transmissions the full brilliance setting of the tone-control 
gives the most satisfactory result. 

After handling the T9 one missed the combined flexibility 
which the bass attenuator and the tone control on that model 
provide, for there were one or two occasions when listening 
to this T7 receiver when a reduction in bass would have 
produced « better tonal 
balance. This applies 
more particularly when 
the volume level is high. 

The general efficiency 
of the receiver, though 
not so high as that of 
the T9, is quite satis- 
factory and is well up 
to the average for its 
type. With an indoor 
aerial such stations as 
Cologne and Rome as 
well as the North 
Regional _ transmitter 
are receivable at quite 
good volume levels in 
broad daylight. With 
an outdoor aerial and 
better reception con- 
ditions than those that 
exist in Soho Square it is possible to hear a good selection of 
alternative programmes from Continental stations. 





The Pye T7 Superhet 
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There is but little indication of second-channel interference 
and there is a comparatively quiet background, even when 
the sensitivity control is full out. This control is quite a useful 
adjunct in controlling the reception of stations of lower field 
strength. 

Like its more expensive brother the T9, the mechanical 
design of this receiver is sound and robust, and yet it is 
relatively simple. Every care seems to have been taken to 
ensure that the receiver is in constant alignment, and the 
design of the cabinet and chassis is such that with an absolute 
minimum of trouble all component parts are accessible should 
a service call be necessary. 


Two New “Jaggar’’ Speakers For prices see text 


On page 80 of the July 1935 issue, reference was made to a 
new J. & M. speaker. This, in common with all other speakers 
emanating from the Huddersfield works of Jaggar & Millington, 
will in future be known as a “ Jaggar ’’ model. 

During the past two months we have had on test two new 
Jaggar models: one an electro-magnet speaker, and the other 
a modified version of the original J. & M. permanent magnet 
speaker, which we reported on in the May 1934 number. 

Mechanically, the two speakers have much in common ; 
each have 7-in. cones of similar material, the centring devices 
are identical and are of the front-mounting spider type, and 
both speakers have similar type multi-ratio input transformers, 
the primary sides of which are centre-tapped so that the 
transformers can be connected directly in the anode circuits 
of Class B or normal push-pull output stages. One virtue of 
these transformers is that each 
half of the primary will stand 
up to 50 m.a. 


The magnets are, of course, 
essentially different. Our 
sample of the electro-magnet 
type has a 10-watt field coil of 
medium size which has a D.C. 
resistance of 1,000 ohms. Field 
coils of 2,000 ohms and 2,500 
ohms resistance are the other 
alternative values available. 
The speech coil of this model 
is fitted with a hum-bucking 
coil for the minimisation of 
hum, and the combined impe- 
dance is 16 ohms. 

The principal differences 
between the P.M. speaker and the original P.M. model is 
that whereas the latter was fitted with an ordinary bar 
magnet, this new model incorporates a magnet of the later 
design double-block type, the cradle is more robust and the 
centring spider has been redesigned so as to toughen it 
without at the same time reducing its flexibility. . 

As regards actual performance of the P.M. model, it seems 
to be rather more efficient than the original P.M. speaker, 
and particularly is the high-note response improved. The bass 
register, on the other hand, is very little different either as 
regards strength or quality to that of the earlier model. It 
will be remembered that in our report on that speaker we 
commented favourably on the bass characteristic. Those 
comments apply equally well in respect of this new P.M. 
speaker ; it is notable that there is no pronounced hump 
round about the 100-cycles mark, and the response below this 
frequency is appreciable. 

Thus, whilst the general balance of tone is very likeable, there 
is a cleanness and forwardness in the treble which in the earlier 
model was less pronounced. 

The electro-magnet speaker gives an even better perform- 
ance ; the overall characteristic is similar in some respects to 





The New Jaggar Electro-Magnet 
Speaker 
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the P.M. speaker, but there is an added firmness and a fuller 
tone in the middle and bass registers, with the result that 
orchestral, organ and solo piano broadcasts and recordings are 
reproduced with a fair measure of their original attack and 
virility. The deep bass is not so strong as we have heard it 
from some of the more expensive electro-magnet speakers, 
though the attenuation is not serious enough to detract from 
the enjoyment of the majority of big musical works. 


The efficiency of this speaker is about normal for its type, 
and it will withstand inputs of the order of 6-8 watts before 
showing signs of distress. 


The respective prices of these two speakers are 42s. for the 
P.M. model (37s. without transformer) and 49s. 6d. for the 
electro-magnet model (without input transformer 44s.). 
Incidentally, input transformers giving any desired ratios, 
within the limitations of the design, are available to suit 
individual requirements. 


These are two of the best moving-coi]l speakers that have 
come our way for some time. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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A New Jaggar Input Transformer Price 35/- 

Since these tests were concluded we have had an opportunity 
of trying out both speakers in conjunction with a new Jaggar 
input transformer. This is a much more generously designed 
component than those incorporated on the standard speakers. 
It is provided with a centre-tapped primary so that it can be 
connected in the anode circuits of a push-pull stage. The 
primary inductance is 63 henries with 80 ma. (40 ma. each 
half) flowing. The secondary is tapped to give four ratios : 
20, 24°5, 28°3 and 34°6:1. Transformers with lower ratios than 
20:1 can be supplied, but only at the expense of a lower primary 
inductance. It is claimed that the characteristic is almost 
flat between 50 and 8,000 cycles, and undoubtedly the response 
of both speakers, and particularly that of the electro-magnet 
model, is improved when using this transformer. 

The bass is deeper and more firm, whilst at the other extreme 
the strings take on that tapering quality and sheen that is so 
desirable. One notes, too, that cymbals and other transients 
are brought into prominence. 

For use with high-quality equipment we especially recom- 
mend this transformer. 


' FOR EXPERIMENTERS AND OTHERS 


The hounds of the publicity world are in full cry again. 
They always are at this time of the year. Since Radiolympia 
closed the hares have scattered far and wide, but Radiolympia 
still lives—on paper—ready to be delivered to your door and 
in most cases free of charge. 

Just as the presentation of equipment at Olympia, Glasgow, 
Dublin and Manchester has developed into a high degree 
of artistry so has the presentation of the new models on paper 
progressed accordingly. Tawdry paper covered with a con- 
glomeration of ugly type and indifferent illustrations are 
things of the past. Art artfully presented on art paper is 
the order these days. 


Marconiphone 


Take, for example, the new brochure which Marconiphone 
have just produced. Originally photographed in surroundings 
befitting of their calibre, we find beautiful portrayals of 
every Marconiphone instrument—receivers, radiograms, loud- 
speakers and pick-ups. [Illustrations well produced are far 
more telling than pages of descriptive matter in cold print. 
Thus in this brochure what printed matter there is, is pithy 
and brief, and still in conjunction with the illustrations the 
story of each model is adequately expounded. 


Dubilier 

The difference between presenting an attractive brochure, 
the subjects of which are things of beauty themselves, and 
adequately laying out the pages of a catalogue of components 
such as resistances and condensers is considerable. The 
publicity man in the latter case starts at a great disadvantage. 
No matter how he dresses his pages the same attractive 
appearance can scarcely be obtained. But there is one thing in 
his favour, the appeal to his public is from an entirely different 
angle. Thus visual impression is secondary to mental effect. 
He has to be able to provide at a glance a host of figures 
appertaining to the performance and physical dimensions of 
components which are as numerous as they are varied. 

There are two new Dubilier catalogues both laid out in this 
sort of way: one specially produced for manufacturers, 
engineers and service men, and the other intended for distri- 
bution to the public generally. Both are works of art in their 
own particular categories and are equally attractive to people 
interested in such things as the new Dubilier high-voltage oil- 


immersed condensers, all types of mica, paper and electrolytic 
condensers, resistances, anti-interference devices, and a 
particularly neat and noiseless volume-control. This latter 
component is available in a wide variety of values and with 
or without switch. 

Illustrations of the various components there are, but 
paradoxically it is the cold print—the data which to the non- 
technical is like so much double-Dutch—that counts here. 


Ferranti 


The most recent publication from the house of Ferranti, 
singularly enough, falls between the two types just noted. 
It is entitled Ferranti Constructional Power Amplifiers (No. 
R.105). It is intended for the enthusiast who likes to do things 
for himself and who requires an equipment that is capable 
of giving a performance much superior to the ordinary home- 
constructed apparatus. The book describes in detail four 
low-frequency amplifiers ; a battery-driven equipment incor- 
porating a Q.P.P. power stage capable of giving about 1,000 
milliwatts undistorted output with the comparatively small 
H.T. consumption of approximately 6 ma.; and three A.C. 
amplifiers, one comprising an L.F. stage and 2}-watt single- 
valve power stage, and two three-stage equipments with 
push-pull outputs giving 6 and 12 watts respectively. 

Both theoretical diagrams and wiring plans are given for 
each, and in addition there are fidelity curves of the 6 and 
12 watt amplifiers. These show that the characteristics are 
sensibly flat between 25 and 10,000 cycles! 


All who are interested may obtain a copy of the book from 
Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester. It costs 6d. 


Valves 

Now we come to the subject of valves. How on earth can 
any publicity agent work up any enthusiasm on the pro- 
duction of a valve manual or catalogue? Clearly in this case 
it is just a question of being lucid and accurate and making 
the best of what illustrative matter is available. 

Yet when one looks through the new Mazda valve manual 
it is not difficult to see how much easier it would have been 
to make it a maze of facts, figures and curves. As it is, the 
working conditions of a very comprehensive range of valves, 
from the modest two-volt battery type to all types of A.C. 
and Universal valves and including the newest Ediswan 
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Cathode Ray tubes, are set out in clear and concise terms. 
Moreover, the last fifteen pages in the book are given over to 
a series of theoretical receiver and amplifier circuits for use 
with Mazda valves. 

This excellent manual is available only to radio engineers, 
service men and serious experimenters upon application to 
the Ediswan Electric Co. Ltd., Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

Not less intriguing to the enthusiast is the new catalogue of 
Marconi valves. Here again we find all the necessary operating 
data of Marconi valves set out in a progressive manner and in 
such a way as to facilitate easy reference. Here, too, are 
typical circuits for use with the valves as well as lists of 
Marconi equivalents to other valve-makers’ types. 

The book is free to all who care to apply to the Marconiphone 
Company Ltd., Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


Rothermel 


Another excellent publication we have recgeived, and this is 
only distributed to manufacturers, sound engineers and set 
designers, is a loose-leaf technical data book entitled Rothermel 
High Fidelity Sound and Radio Equipment. 

So far it deals only with Piezo-electric apparatus, including 
a description of the work of the Curies and other experimenters 
on the investigation and practical applications of the Piezo- 
electric qualities of Rochelle Salt. There are practical and 
theoretical details of all types of Rothermel-Brush sound-cell 
microphones, their, range of high fidelity speakers, tweeter 
speakers and pick-ups, and also of the new Piezo-electric 
headphones. As the applications of Rochelle Salt are 
developed so will new data sheets concerning the developments 
be issued. 


A Rimington Reproducer 


There must be many of our readers who will be glad to 
know that the house of Rimington, Van Wyck in Cranbourn 
Street have now produced a radio-gramophone, especially as 
Mr. Rimington decided early on to withhold any publicity 
about the instrument until he had given it a thorough trial 
and until he was able to collect some other and impartial 
evidence as to its efficiency and reliability. 

Briefly, it is a two-piece instrument consisting of an 18-inch 
speaker mounted on a mobile baffle and a radio and gramo- 
phone amplifier enclosed in an attractive walnut cabinet of 
original design. 

The receiver portion is designed on “‘ straight ’’ principles 
and is primarily intended for high quality reception of the 
local stations, though one or two of the high-power foreigners 
are within reach. 

The cabinet is also fitted with a special Rimington record- 
storage compartment with a capacity for about 150 records. 


“cc 


Television 


For the experimenter and others interested in the evolution 
of Television there is a new book—Popular Television— 
published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., at 2s. 6d. The 
author, A. J. Barton Chapple, needs no introduction as a 
writer on this most intriguing subject. He already has a 
aumber of books on Television to his credit. 

In the present volume he descends from technical altitudes 
to the level of semi-technical and lay readers. 

After a general introduction, in which the author sets out 
some of the possibilities and scope of Television, the reader is 
taken gradually and carefully through the elementary theory 
and through past and present-day practice in such language 
that assimilation of the general principles is easy and almost 
effortless. 
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Cabinets 

The improvement in the design and construction of the 
modern radio and radio-gramophone cabinet provides one of 
the most interesting sidelights of the recent radio exhibitions. 
But as Mr. P. Wilson remarks on another page, there is a 
slavish follow-my-leader tendency. Few manufacturers have 
had the courage to produce a set or radiogram with the speaker 
mounted on a separate baffle ; it can hardly be that the two- 
piece instrument is non-commercial, for all radio sets in the 
early days comprised set and separate horn or cone loud- 
speaker, nor, for the same reason, can it be entirely due to the 
demands of the general public. However, whatever the 
objection, it is not unsurmountable. Mr. Murphy has proved 
this in the design of his ‘‘ 28 ” radio-gramophone. 

In this instrument, although the radio and gramophone 
amplifying equipment and the loudspeaker are mounted 
in one cabinet, it is sub-divided so that the receiver and power 
pack chassis are disposed above one another in separate com- 
partments at one side of the interior, and the rest of the 
available space is utilised for housing the loudspeaker. This 
compartment has neither back nor bottom and is lined with 
absorbent material of generous thickness as in previous 
Murphy radiograms. Thus the speaker is virtually in a 
separate cabinet, which has a very low natural frequency. 
Moreover, the speaker is higher up in the room than is usual, 
there is ample provision for the egress of sound waives set up 
by the speaker, and the chances of speaker vibrations affecting 
the alignment of the tuning condensers or having an adverse 
effect on the output valve are considerably minimised. 


This ‘‘ 28’ radiogram incorporates similar circuit arrange- 
ments as the ‘‘ 28’ console receivers mentioned last month. 
It will be available early in October. The price is £33 10s. Od. 
for the A.C. model and the D.C. version costs £34 10s. Od. 


Oildag and Graphite 

In the April 1934 issue (p. 456) we published a note about 
“Oildag’”’ and Acheson graphite. We suggested that both 
Oildag and graphite could be used for gramophone mechanisms 
and components: the former for spring and electric motors 
and the latter for the lubrication of those records which 
non-metallic needle users sometimes have trouble in playing 
through with needle point intact. 

Naturally, the quantities of these products required by the 
average gramophone enthusiast is comparative.y small and 
readers seem to have had difficulty in obtaining supplies. 
This for two reasons : first, the address of E. G. Acheson Ltd. 
has been changed—they are now at Thames House, Millbank, 
S.W.1—and secondly, being manufacturers, they were only 
prepared to supply the lubricants in bulk. Now, however, 
the Oildag can be obtained in smaller quantities from the 
above address and small supplies of Acheson graphite powder 
are available from Cromil & Piercy Ltd., Milburn House, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Change over to the 


GODFREY 


Hand-made Permanent Magnet 
LOUD SPEAKER 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


OSCANINI was the summer’s best excitement. Did you 

hear that broadcast of Falstaff from Salzburg? Was 
anything like it ever heard from a conductor before? Such 
pace and lightness rapt the singers to heights I had not 
thought possible—especially considering how spoilt some of 
these opera stars get. I would give much for records of that 
performance, even though not every woman was first-class, 
and the eternal wobble got in the way of nearly all the singers 
at times. But you could scarcely hope for better vocal acting : 
the Ford was almost the best possible, I think. Toscanini’s 
speeds in other music have greatly interested us. I mentioned 
that Trio in the Scherzo of the Seventh, where his speed 
seems excessive, by ordinary use, though it is what Beethoven 
marked. Mr. D. W. A. Donald suggests that ‘‘ it was more 
the casual, almost flippant way he phrased the theme— 
Mr. Newman said something to the effect that he flicked the 
notes away—which gave the impression of speed.” It is not 
quite easy to guess what Toscanini himself would say of his 
interpretations. Undoubtedly, the first thing would be that 
‘*I do it like that because I find it so ’’—or “ feel it,” if 
we use the older phrase (rather too apt, perhaps, to be 
sentimentally interpreted). I think his Italian cantabile spirit 
accounts for a great deal. He may sacrifice too much to it: 
I don’t know. I’ve heard him about six times, at first ear: 
in England, and with the New York Philharmonic Symphony, 
in Carnegie Hall and at Hartford ; and a few times more in 
broadcasts. At first one feels the absence of emphasis (carried 
to the extreme in the example I mentioned before, the first 
phrase of the Brahms-Haydn variations). Then one notices 
it less, and finds that the band seems to be giving him more 
than he asks for. That is where we need to hear him at 
rehearsal. Such visits behind the scenes would teach us much 
that concert-room performances or records cannot: but only, 
I think, about a few conductors. Toscanini’s actual con- 
ducting seems almost absurd, especially when he gets into 
that round-arm whirl, when heaven knows how the players 
find him. But it works, and it is not just show. 


Nationality and Personality 

I think the greatest clue to his general standpoint is to be 
found in his nationality (though it is sometimes dangerous to 
draw deductions from that, I know): but speed, lightness, and 
above al] the Italian delight in singing tone (Toscanini some- 
times sings a bit when he conducts : in America I heard this, 
by radio), account for much. The rest is just genius. How 
simple to write that: and how impossible to define it! All 
things considered, it seems very sad that Toscanini apparently 
will not record again. There is still in the H.M.V. list, I see, 
a little of his symphonic Haydn and Mozart, with that famous 
D1835, the Barber overture, tha, as well as anything can, 
crystallises his ideas and methods. I do not hold up 
Toscanini as ‘‘the greatest conductor’: I have no turn, 
I fear, for fandoms. But he is one great man, in a pretty dull 
world (because to the working musician, however lively- 
minded, a good many things that laymen find exciting are 
bound to be less strange : it is his job to size up things quickly, 
and be carried off his feet only by real greatness, which, 
despite the advertisements, comes out very, very rarely) ; 
and it is a world apt to create false values, by following fashion 
(which someone neatly defined as ‘‘ the substitute for taste ”’). 

The music-lover seeks his best pleasures in probing values 
for himself; and there is ample interest in any really out- 
standing character, such as Toscanini, without wasting time 
in making class-lists of conductors, though that can at times 
be quite amusing : but more as a relief for the “ fan ”’ element 
that possesses us all in some degree, than for truly musical 
ends. The class-list mind in music is to be avoided. The art 
has many mansions. It is fun to explore and comment on them, 
and the fun is, for the music-lover, sufficient in itself. He must, 


as he develops experience, become a little more like the 
scientist, who finds his delight in probing, watching the wheels 
go round, wondering where we are going, but not wearing 
himself out in trying to run the machinery himself. 


Ops, and Jumps-in-the-Dark 

The titles-v.-opus-numbers argument is pretty frequently 
revived, notably by radio listeners. Anyone can understand 
the layman’s desire for some fancy title instead of “* K.387 ” 
or ‘‘ Op. 51, No. 1.’’ Musicians are only concerned lest when 
a name is clapped upon a work the music’s meaning should 
be thereafter considered, by outsiders, to be bound up 
exclusively in that title. Actually, of course, to the musician, 
‘* Jupiter’? means nothing in particular, one way or the 
other: names do not get in his way, even if some of them 
(such as ‘‘ Moonlight ”’?) may oceasionally annoy him. He 
knows the music, and its meaning is for him settled by the 
sound. Also, he remembers music by its sound, so that it 
really matters little what it be called. If someone says 
‘** Brahms 51, 1’ to me, that calls up a whole series of moods, 
powers, themes, associations in sound, none of which would 
be in the least altered if I found that it had been agreed to 
eall the work ‘‘ The Tragic.””> What musicians want laymen 
to do is to form their own conception of the work. Then they 
can— indeed, must—think of it as they like : I find it difficult 
to see how a name is really a better identification than a 
number: far better have something impersonal, for mere 
identification, and then each can take the work into his own 
spirit, unhampered by any title of others’ devising. It is 
surprising how many people seriously believe the ‘‘ man-in- 
the-coffin ’”’ foolery about the Rachmaninov C sharp minor. 
We know that such people are passing through a very 
elementary stage of experience ; but I doubt whether many 
of them ever get beyond it, or ever will, if they are encouraged 
to label all works. You can understand how such labelling 
seems, to musicians, futile ; but in so far as the desire is the 
result of interest in and affection for great works, it has a 
root of value. Laymen who are just coming within reach of 
big music are in a very different position from most of us. 
When they ask us what music means, what are we to say? 
What does Brahms’s Third ‘“‘mean’’? I could talk all day 
about what it means to me, analytically, emotionally, as 
a mental document—in a lot of ways. But what would that 
mean to our newcoming layman? Precious little: and 
musicians sometimes forget how little. How to tell the 
outsider what the music says and means to us? There, indeed, 
lies the deathly sting of some ‘“* musical appreciation *’—and 
sometimes, if we are not alert, its funereal victory over music’s 
true self. 


Appeal to Caesar 

I think that on the whole, though they realise the futility of 
‘* titles,’ musicians would not greatly mind their use, if they 
thought they would really lead to greater study and under- 
standing of the works. But it is surely hopeless to expect 
agreement on names? One innocent writes to the Sunday 
Times : ‘‘ I would like to see the B.B.C. unite with the gramo- 
phone companies in giving well-chosen names to the classical 
repertory.’’ He argues on the familiar line that “‘ the Hunting 
Quartet” is ‘‘more practical’’ than “‘in B flat, K.453.” 
It isn’t. But who is going to choose the titles? This plea for 
B.B.C. action illustrates again the way in which this hurtful 
monopolistic system is looked on by many as the natural 
arbiter—just as iv has absurdly tried to lay down pronuncia- 
tions, and uses daily that “r’”’-less, airless speech which 
devitalises our fine language. 

And does this good soul realise how many hundred works 
Mozart and Haydn wrote? Are there to be names for all of 
them? After all, if the scheme is sound, why stop short? 
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Even on the point of the alleged difficulty of remembering 
opus numbers, this correspondent argues loosely—that they 
are ‘‘ as difficult to remember as telephone numbers or train 
departures.”” But aren’t hundreds of titles going to be nearly 
as difficult? In matters of memory, interest is a great factor. 
Memory, as I have often noted, is the most necessary faculty 
for music-lovers to develop, and it is often their weakest. 
Lack of memory-training keeps back millions from getting 
far. I strongly advise all to cultivate musical memory in 
every possible way. There are helpful methods, some of them 
patented ; the keen layman can do a great deal by continuous 
application, though a good memory for ordinary things is 
not bound to carry quite so well in music. However, there is 
no bogey about it : nearly everybody can greatly improve his 
musical memory, but it takes time and trouble. Start your 
children on it early! 
The Sound’s the Thing 

Musicians, by the way, sometimes remember telephone 
numbers by reckoning them as degrees of the scale. Mine, 
for instance, makes a little jumping phrase “ Doh, Lah, Me, 
Te’’; and on my singing that to any musician, he would 
quite easily memorise the sound, and translate it into figures 
when he wanted to recall mine. This emphasises my point 
that musical people remember the sound of a work. If, for 
instance, they are speaking of one by its opus number, which 
does not immediately recall the work to the other person, 
they will sing or hum a theme from it, and that instantly 
places the work. How else, would the musician say, should 
one remember it but by its sound, which, alone, is it? The 
work isn’t ‘‘ Pastoral’’ or ‘“‘ Jupiter.’ It is simply certain 
sounds, which hold a world of meaning personal to everyone 
who knows it as he knows his own wife. It is really very 
difficult for some musicians to see what all the bother should 
be about : but I am now thinking, not for the musician, but 
for the layman. 
Fair Play for the Composer 

Titling works not named by their composers is obviously 
a dubious practice. It appeals to the day-dreaming element 
in us, one which, in a hard world, we have to take sympathetic 
account of. Composition is itself a form of dreaming ; but 
whilst there is perhaps no great harm in having a different 
dream from the composer’s, that is not quite the ideal way to 
enter into his mind, is it? Music is strange, in that it can 
mean so many different things to different people. The more 
you can know of the composer’s mind the better, of course. 
There are happily plenty of means, outside his works, for 
getting to know that. But the works themselves are obviously 
the things to go for. Get into them with hands, voice, dises, 
or radio sets, get to know at least some part of a composer's 
output “‘ inside out,” and trivialities of title will matter little 
to you. You will possess the music itself, and can call it what 
you like: but first you must call your soul, and then the 
music’s, your own: and isn’t that, in the world we live in, 
the hardest thing of all to do? 


Rhapsodoodle 

Mr. A. J. Blackburn contributes several excellent specimens 
of novelists’ raptures, rather long for quotation. A fair sample 
is this, from Vachell’s The Other Side. The hero, David, 1s at 
the organ, presumably improvising. He “ reproduced ”’ the 
beauty of a garden “‘ in a succession of harmonious combina- 
tions”; ‘“‘ and then, holding the keynote while he changed 
the stops,”’ he played a dance of Spring, leaping to meet 
Summer. ‘“‘ And interwoven with the principal theme were 
subsidiary embellishments—the amorous sigh of the west wind 
. . ., the whirring insects’ wings, the haunting cry of the cuckoo 
—all melting at last into a brilliant finale in the major key, the 
triumph of love.”” “‘ When he left the organ he was very pale 
(You bet he was ! comments my irreverent contributor), hardly 
conscious of what he had done or of its effect upon his audience.”’ 
‘* Hardly conscious ’’—that, I imagine, is the state of the writer. 
It would probably be difficult to demonstrate to many laymen 
how false such writing is, but my readers wil] readily see the 
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difference between that and either real poetical rhapsodising 
of, say, a Swinburnean order, or the type of Milton’s fancies, 
backed as they were by first-hand knowledge (his father was a 
musician). That bit about holding on to the keynote while he 
changed his stops reminds me of the local reporter’s bettering 
this phrase by some such unhappy statement, in the midst of 
a solemn account of a new organ, as ‘‘ The instrument possesses 
the most amazing resources, enabling the player to change his 
combinations with remarkable rapidity.” 


What to do with them ? 

Mr. Blackburn also quotes a letter to the Newcastle North 
Mail, in the early days of broadcasting, from a local vicar, who, 
I am sorry to mark, bore the same name as our respected 
Editor-in-Chief. He had found Gerontius ‘ excessively 
wearisome,” and apparently was just suffering to let everybody 
know it was “a straining after highbrow effects.” He was 
seeking ‘‘ some straightforward tuneful air in the one key,” 
but it was all in vain. ‘Give me in preference Stainer’s 
beautiful Crucifixion ... that can be followed without the 
puckering of brows. . . .’”” We can see the difficulty of the 
task before anyone who tries to take musical culture to such 
people ; while we sympathise (as perhaps musicians sometimes, 
in their disappointment about the mob, fail to do) with the 
inexperience that cannot, apparently, find even in the Angel’s 
Farewell anything sufficiently touching to stop the hearer’s 
worrying for that simple one-key air which is the limit of his 
present understanding. The biggest ground of division among 
musicians lies in the question whether it is worth while to 
trouble much about such hearers at all. My own position is 
that there is nowadays no excuse for their not developing, if 
they want to: records and radio make it utterly absurd for a 
man to say he hasn’t the chance to hear enough music of 
every conceivable kind, to decide for himself what he thinks 
it worth while to pursue. Besides that, there are dozens of 
handy books to help him. Perhaps all the help only tends to 
make some people lazier. I don’t know: the whole matter 
of what music does to us is still largely a mystery—and. I 
speak after well over a quarter-century’s daily toil at its 
tangled problems, and much discussion with others in the Old 
and New Worlds. I am inclined to think that we have coddled 
the lazy too long. I had to stand on my own feet early in 
life, and make my own world of musical pleasures ; let other 
folk try that, and if they find they aren’t fit for the big stuff, 
leave it alone—and not write silly letters to the papers, expos- 
ing their lack of culture. Would this reverend gentleman 
be as ready to show up his ignorance and weakness (if it 
existed) in literary or theological matters? I must quote one 
sentence of his opinion of ‘‘ most modern music ”’ : “* accidental 
gymnastics, unsettling suspensions far too much overdone, 
chromatic screeches....’” ‘‘ Accidental gymnastics” is 
good. 


Muddy Minds 

The letter illustrates another extraordinary confusion 
of the muddy-minded : apparently Gerontius is ranked with 
““most modern music.” I find lots of people who lump 
together everything ‘‘ modern,” and think that when the 
music-lover praises Delius or Sibelius or Bax he is reeommend- 
ing the sort of music of which R. H. Mottram, in Home for 
the Holidays, neatly says that ‘‘ It doesn’t sound so much like 
the indiscretion of youth, as a kind of premature old age ” ; 
music that corresponds to the sort of play which drew from 
William Allen White the comment: ‘‘ Shocked? No, I wasn’t 
shocked. I was swindled.” O for a farthing’s-worth of 
discrimination in these people! The only root of “ apprecia- 
tion ’’ is this learning to make distinctions, and it seems too 
much for the vast mass of the mob : always will be, to my mind. 
The mob is hopeless. Increasingly, discriminating musicians 
seek the society of laymen who have minds above it: not 
slave-minds, which so many of the engines of present-day 
motion try to make of them, but men of will and determination, 
explorers with wit and wisdom. Round and About with 
these I love to go. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


oe NE thing leads to another’’—which sage saying is 
particularly applicable to the collecting of rare and 
historical records. 


It is eighteen months since I remarked upon the subtle 
influence which transforms a non-collector into an ardent 
devotee—the chance discovery of an early record, which 
curiosity or cupidity led to investigation and enquiry, resulting 
in the astonishing revelation that music can be beautiful even 
when camouflaged by what appear to be highbrow titles. 
[ get a fairly regular trickle of such cases, in which some poor 
jazz-crazed being has confessed to having perceived the light 
of pure music through trying his hand as a purveyor of 
collectors’ specimens which have come under his notice ; 
and wonderful indeed is the case of the recent correspondent 
who, in like case, has gone completely off the deep-end over a 
batch of early and very pre-electric orchestral records of 
popular classics ! 

A taste once acquired feeds upon itself, and the need for 
further knowledge becomes clamant, with the result that 
names or titles which hitherto had meant little or nothing 
suddenly leap to life and colour, and so new epochs and 
unexplored perspectives are opened up. From this it is but 
a step to the natural desire to amass literature on the subject, 
and the fact that most of such books are now out of print 
naturally creates another collecting urge, and one, moreover, 
which forms a particularly appropriate complement to the 
record collection. 

There is a connecting link between the singers whose voices 
are irretrievably lost to posterity and those who just come 
into the gramophonic era, in the records of Albani, Lassalle, 
Maurel, Fabbri, E. de Reszke, Lilli Lehmann, and other 
survivors from the ‘‘ Golden Age,” the story of whose doings 
inevitably brings to our knowledge the names of their 
illustrious contemporaries who never recorded, such as 
Galassi, Del Puente, Gayarré, Schalci, Giuglini, Campanini, 
Trebelli, Gerster, to take some at random, and very soon 
these names become as significant to the reader of operatic 
history as do the famous folk who are revealed to the student 
of 1066 and All That. 

Several readers of ‘C.C.’’ have from time to time been 
kind enough to send me ancient portraits of these Victorian 
stars, to my great delight and edification ; while many of the 
former stars themselves have honoured me with inscribed 
photographs and letters of appreciation and goodwill, which 
suggest another direction in which the collecting field may be 
extended ; for, however personal such favours may be, it is 
only human to allow a sympathetic friend to glance at them 
occasionally. 

The contemplation of some lately-acquired musical auto- 
graphs and letters by Santley, Foli, Sims Reeves, Michael 
Costa, and Antoinette Sterling impelled me to turn again to 
Mapleson’s delectable Memoirs, in which all those dead artists 
on whose powers we sometimes speculate seem still to be 
alive, and which tell of the gigantic undertakings by which 
Mapleson yearly trailed a company of the greatest singers, 
perhaps, that ever lived across. America and back—not 
without mishap, by any means—a feat twenty times as 
difficult as that of any general or explorer, who at least had 
reasonable beings to deal with—and at a profit which leaves 


one dazed, though the ultimate disaster was decisive. It is 
illuminating, if sometimes disconcerting, to observe the 
childish and often ungenerous behaviour of many singers 
whose names were almost revered by those who knew them 
only across the footlights, though it is easy enough to find 
excuses for the lop-sided mental development of the true 
artistic genius. It is all the more pleasant therefore when we 
find the numerous instances of sanity and stability, and 
often of true nobility, among singers whose names are house- 
hold words even to-day. Throughout the history of Victorian 
opera, one finds bitter lamentations of the degeneracy of the 
times, which seems to have reached a peak in the late 
seventies, when a mere Sergeant’s Guard was considered 
sufficient for attendance at the Royal Theatres ! 


Despite these shortcomings, opera in the ‘seventies and 
‘eighties produced very remarkable results from the artistic 
point of view, stimulated, doubtless, by the cut-throat com- 
petition between Mapleson and the equally astute Mr. Gye. 


The former relates how he filled Her Majesty’s with ‘* paper ”’ 
for the first three performances of Faust, in order to be able 
to tell applicants that no seats were available; and that 
thereafter the opera was a great financial success. Arditi, 
however, in his Reminiscences, fails to confirm this extra- 
ordinary story; and, moreover, tells us that Faust, in its 
first London season, did not make money, despite twenty 
performances, and that it was not until it was given in 
English, with Chorley’s translation, and Sims Reeves in the 
name part, that it achieved real success in England. 


Santley, however, states that Faust was ‘‘ an enormous 
success,”’ despite a wait of over ten minutes in the second 
scene while Giuglini was looking for his tights! Even 
Carmen, owing to its unconventional form, caused much 
anxiety at its first rehearsals : at the outset Campanini utterly 
declined a réle in which his only love scene was with the 
seconda donna, who, in her turn (the excellent Mme. Valleria), 
complained that the réle of Michaela was evidently intended 
for a member of the chorus—as Del Puente did with that of 
Escamillo ; so Minnie Hauk alone was satisfied.* 


It was in cases like these where Mapleson showed his genius 
for conciliation and his complete understanding of the artistic 
temperament, and he generally was able to compose matters 
by, so to speak, arranging little games for his artists to play 
until they were calm enough to see reason. 


With his disarming charm of manner, Mapleson relates 
how he was victimised by artists, rival impresarios, sheriffs, 
managers, etc., until one wonders how such an unshorn lamb 
ever ventured into the forest. It was he, he says, who invited 
Mme. Albani to come to England, but that on her arrival she 
was taken by the cabman to Covent Garden instead of to 
Her Majesty’s, and so was ushered into the presence of the 
astonished Mr. Gye, who, hardly able to believe his good 
fortune, immediately drew up a contract which Albani duly 
signed. On this being completed, Mr. Gye very properly 
revealed the sequence of events, and asked Mme. Albani to 
tear up the contract if she disapproved his actions. Her 
intuitions, however, stood her in good stead, as she not only 





* Minnie Hauk, in her Memories of a Singer, opines that the Italians 
revolted because their rdles required them to act—an exercise to which 
their previous experiences had not especially accustomed them. 
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let the contract stand, but, as we know, eventually accepted 
the son of the enterprising impresario as her husband. 
A taking little story ; but Mme. Albani herself, in her Forty 
Years of Song, tells a very different one, in which Mapleson 
simply missed his chance through being too preoccupied to 
give her a promised audition. The facts are, I expect, that 
Mapleson, even when writing his book, never forgot that he 
was a business man and a showman ; and that Albani was 
one of those kind-hearted creatures who never said or did an 
unkind thing, and against whom nobody has ever wished 
to say one. Klein’s brief reference seems to differ from either 
version, and neither Arditi nor Minnie Hauk throw any light 
upon the matter. 


But, generally speaking, the writings of these and other 
commentators on their times are honest and sincere, and, 
allowing for differing points of view, they agree in substance. 
Another thing they do is to underline the extent of the fall 
from grace of the world of Opera to-day, the causes of which 
must be traced to the decline of great singing, which received 
its death-blow when Wagner reversed the relative positions 
of singer and composer. Wagner’s gift to the musical world 
was great enough, but, standing, as he does, entirely alone, 
future generations may have to strike a balance between 
what he has given us and what he has taken away ; and one 
of those things is the glamour and glitter which is inseparable 
trom personal achievement ; and if the art of the singer is 
greater than that of the composer, then Wagner is our debtor. 


It is inconceivable that in thirty years’ time anyone will 
take the slightest interest in the personal achievements of 
the singers of to-day, who know nothing of bel canto or of 
singing as a self-sufficient art, but nobody will be rash enough 
to assert they will be equally indifferent to such echoes as 
may remain of the voices of those to whom Collectors’ Corner 
seeks to do honour. Most of us will remember the abortive 
revivals, if they could be called such, of Gli Ugonotti, Don 
Carlos, and La Forza del Destino, which showed us pretty 
clearly just where we stood. Meanwhile, we must await the 
next renaissance with what patience we may, and provide 
our minute rallying point for those to whom bel canto, Bellini, 
and Don Giovanni are live terms. 


If to-day the records of Albani, Maurel, and Patti provide 

a link with Mapleson and Gye, while those of de Lucia, 
Ancona, Calvé, Battistini, and Figner connect up with Augustus 
Harris, we may be sure that the long and successful reign of 
Neil Forsyth, which seems like yesterday to some of us, but 
is already history to others, will be as well recalled by the 
early Carusos, and the records of Melba, Destinn, Kurz, 
Journet, and Van Rooy. All these singers, and a small host 
of others, among whom Bonci, Litvinne, 
Tetrazzini, Plancon may be taken as typical, represent a solid 
tradition which cannot altogether die out while the enthusiasm 
for their records continues to revive and expand, as it shows 
every sign of doing. 

In considering these things, one cannot help regretting 
the obstinacy of those great artists whose repugnance to the 
talking-machine remained insuperable. When Mr. Gaisberg 
writes his much-desired memoirs he may disclose something 
of the “great Jean de Reszke mystery,” which, among 
collectors, is as circumstantial as the Russian army which 
everybody’s friends saw passing through England during the 
war. The sublime Ternina, for the memory of whose Isolde 
I am eternally grateful, and who is living in seclusion in her 
native Croatia, leaves a fearful gap in our collections ; Emma 
Nevada also refrained, but not from repugnance ; *Van Dyck 
ean hardly be said to have recorded, so dire were his efforts 
in that direction ; Ella Russell was another defaulter ; and 





* An vctogenarian collector has declared that Van Dyck was an 
even greater Wagnerian singer than Jean de Reszke. Having heard him 
at his best, I find no difficulty in believing this. 
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what about Fanny Moody, Charles Manners, and Marie 
Brema? according to our belief, did not 
record, though Ferrucio did. Lhérie, the creator of Don José in 
Carmen, and afterwards a baritone, is still alive and over 
ninety, but will leave us nothing. 


Even in the later epochs little or no attempt was made to 


show the singers in anything except the set arias in some of 


their favourite operas. Although one or two duets had been 
successfully recorded—those by M. and Mme. Figner being 
among the earliest of all celebrity records, while in 1903 
appeared two versions of the Favorita duet, by Battistini and 
Carotini, and de Luca and Ceresoli respectively—the possi- 
bilities of the concerted record had to wait a few years before 
becoming recognised. 

The Faust duet by Boninsegna and de Lucia was, I should 
guess, less popular in 1904 than it is to-day—when and where 
it can be found—as Boninsegna’s upper notes needed modern 
methods to reproduce them beautifully, and it was re-made 
three years later with Huguet in her place, in a nice clear 
record, but which ended even more abruptly than did the 
former one. 

Boninsegna’s 1904 record with Vals of the duet in the third 
act of Aida provides a standard rendering of the soprano 
music, but Vals was disadvantageously placed, and his fine 
voice sounds rather small ; but the first unqualified success of 
a concerted record was that of the duet in La Forza del 
Destino by Caruso and §cotti, which opened the floodgates 
through which poured with ever-increasing force the flood 
of fine recordings which eventually saturated the catalogues. 


TRICT collectors will welcome the following further 
information concerning technical data which the Gramo- 
phone Company have been kind enough to send ‘me. 


The ‘London’ Ancona records mentioned in ‘‘C.C.” 
in August were issued on the London catalogue in September 
and October 1904, but were quickly replaced by the Milan 
issue as set out in ‘‘ Recorded Memories,” in which, by the 
way, the numbers of the two twelve-inch records should 
read 052076z and 052080z. 


Those who are lucky enough to possess specimens of the 
earliest Red Label Russian records of the Figners, Vialtzeva, 
and Chaliapin may like to know that the absolute originals 
would have the large-sized label, plain backs, and be inscribed 
** Reproduced in Hanover,” dating from a month in 1901 
which cannot be exactly fixed, to September 1902, when the 
Russian factory started operations. It follows, therefore, 
that those marked ‘‘ Reproduced in Russia ’’ were of a later 
date, notwithstanding their Russian origin as regards record- 
ing. These, so far as I have seen them, have the ‘‘ Angel ”’ 
back, but still the large label, which is significant, as the 
standard-sized label was in use in England by May 1902 at 
any rate, though perhaps not exclusively. When one hears 
of specially early recordings (e.g., pre-1901) one must expect 
them to be on seven-inch discs ; but there still exists a little 
hiatus between March 1901 and November of that year, since 
official records show that ten-inch discs were issued at the 
earlier date. In explanation of this apparent contradiction of 
my previous researches at Hayes, it is surmised that as all 
records were reproduced at the Hanover factory, the German 
issue had a start of the English. It remains to determine which 
were actually the very first Red Label records. The official 
opinion at Hayes inclines to the Carusos, relegating the 
earliest Russians to a Black or possibly a Pink Label before 
adopting the Red. Although I have most of the original 
Carusos in what I believe to be original form, all have standard- 
sized labels—even when quite flush—and ‘‘ Angel’’ backs ; 
whereas I have specimens by Figner and Chaliapin with large 
labels, plain backs, and of Hanover manufacture. If any 
collector can give me particulars of other Red Label records 
answering to this description, I shall be duly grateful. 


a -_ i het oe? oe ee 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


(Continued from page 157, September issue) 
Training, II 

The majority of foreign language teachers are of the opinion 
that the perfect gramophone course has not yet arrived, 
and that until some competent authority takes the matter up 
and produces a really satisfactory series of records for use in 
the classroom, existing courses can be used only as supple- 
mentary material in ordinary language lessons. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that the omission is receiving 
due attention, and that before long a new and improved system 
will be recorded especially for the benefit of teachers in schools. 

Meanwhile there seems to be no doubt that the Linguaphone 
sets are giving a large measure of satisfaction, for they are 
being used in some eight thousand universities, colleges, and 
schools, two thousand of which are in this country. The 
Linguaphone Institute claims to be not merely the pioneer 
of the gramphone method of language-teaching, but the only 
institution in the world solely devoted to education of this 
nature. It issues conversational sets in nearly twenty 
languages, while there are literary and travel series in many 
more, including a number of remote Oriental dialects. For 
school purposes, however, we are chiefly concerned with the 
courses in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

The standard conversational course in each of these four 
languages consists of fifteen 10-inch records, to which is 
added a special ‘‘ sounds ’’’ record. Such a course is supplied 
to schools at a reduced price. In addition to the records, the 
album contains an illustrated text-book, a pamphlet containing 
grammatical notes and comments, and an _ indispensable 
booklet suggesting how the records may be used effectively 
in class teaching. It is intended that each pupil should have 
his own illustrated text-book, but in order to provide a 
stimulus for conversation and blackboard work, a set of wall 
pictures—enlargements of the book illustrations—has been 
prepared, and teachers would do well to take advantage of 
this extra facility. A particularly interesting feature of the 
Linguaphone system is that each term the Institute circulates 
schools using its records with ‘‘ School Notes,” a leaflet 
giving details of new ventures, and other valuable information. 

It is impossible to give full particulars of the Linguaphone 
system here, but it can be said with confidence that it has 
been well worked out for pupils of all ages, and is psycho- 
logically and educationally sound. Above all, it is attractive, 
and that surely is the secret of all teaching, no matter what 
the subject may be. The first few records in the album 
contain conversations spoken very slowly by eminent linguists, 
so slowly that the youngest of pupils can follow every syllable 
without strain. The conversation centres around the objects 
in the accompanying illustration, and the record is heard 
many times with various ends in view. Now the pupil is 
listening with shut eyes; now he is listening and pointing 
to the objects (as they are being announced) in his text-book 
illustration ; now he is following the speaker with the text 
in front of him; and so on. Once he knows the sounds and 
their meanings he can attempt to write down the passage as 
it is being slowly dictated by the gramophone. At a later 
stage he can question and discuss with his teacher various 
points about the picture, such discussion being in the foreign 
language, of course. 

Each descriptive talk on the records is followed by a 
discussion between two or more native speakers, male and 
female, young and old. This is especially useful as it intro- 
duces the pupil to the French or German family, and not to 
just one of its members. Furthermore, a considerable amount 
of grammar may be learned by means of these records if full 
use is made of the booklet defining procedure. 

There can be no question that the Linguaphone system goes 
far towards the ideal course for which teachers are waiting, 
and teachers who adopt it with enthusiasm have every reason 
to be proud of the excellent results that have been achieved 
by its aid. W. W. Joxunson. 
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CASELLA’S SICILIANA E BURLESCA 
(1917) 


for Violin, Violoncello and Pianoforte 
by TERPANDER 


Y knowledge of Italy, and of Italian characteristics, is 

limited. More than that, it is vague. Whenever I refer 
to the Latin temperament I always, perhaps wrongly, think 
of France, and not of present-day Italy. And if, for any reason, 
I am reminded that there exists a thing called Fascism, I 
always try to recall those treasures of mass and mime and 
melodrama which Italy has bequeathed us from the past. 
Of the almost legendary Commedia dell’Arte, of motets like 
wrought iron, of Traviata, even, and of burlesque. Particularly 
of burlesque. 

Try as I may, I cannot but see this as Italy’s greatest 
artistic contribution to mankind. Burlesque has moulded 
her character, has been responsible for much of a social and 
ethical nature in her. Her liturgical music, for instance, is 
not really incomparable. We ourselves haye our Tye and 
Tallis and Byrd to set up beside Palestrina. From a musician's 
point of view, I submit, there is little to choose between the 
five-part Mass and the Missa Papae Marcelli. And there 
are painters who may be talked of in the same breath as 
Botticelli. But who has anything to compare with Pulcinella? 
It is Italy’s unique distinction that she has taught us the 
refined use of burlesque. Under her skies and incisive, yellow 
sun mockery is stylised and spiritual values extracted from 
it. And in burlesque, I feel sure, dwells the inimitable 
personality of Italy, as distinct from those artistic, literary 
and musical triumphs which she must perforce share with the 
rest of the world. By her burlesque, in fact, let her be 
judged. 

It is possible to say, of the contemporary Italian composer, 
and of Casella in particular, that he has, with some degree of 
success, translated the essentially literary quality of burlesque 
into music. The antique feeling is recaptured, some centuries 
later, in terms of another art. It is only logical that this 
should result in, a return to the forms and melodic contours 
of classicism. The phenomenon is obviously a twentieth- 
century one. Consciously or otherwise, it is Italy’s own 
particular gesture to neo-classicism. And in the enthusiastic 
study accorded to such composers as Vivaldi, Frescobaldi 
and Monteverdi, we recognise a further sensitive response 
to those vibrations which, in less than a quarter of a century, 
have succeeded in changing the face of musical history. 


‘True, Italy has her musical Canutes, who, with magnificent 
courage, gird themselves about to repel the advance of 
epochs. Pizzetti is one of them. It is significant that in this 
contemporary composer we get a romanticism so fulsome as 
to make Schumann seem almost austere by comparison. 
Significant, that is to say, of the complete extinction of the 
original romantic impulse in the life of to-day, and of the 
necessity for change which is inevitably brought about by any 
sort of ideological decadence in art. That we go forward 
or backwards for our new movement matters not a jot: It 18 
sufficient that we do not waste our time trying to animate a 
dying man, even if, in some countries, there exist a public 
for necropolistic twitchings. 

Whichever way you look at it, Casella’s Siciliana e Burlesca 
can hardly be said to twitch. Alive and vigorous, with the 
neat finish of a Cimarosa, this music is indisputably Italian. 
Even the typical melancholy of the Siciliana is due less to 
any subjective deliberation on the part of the composer than 
to our own insistence on the pathetic quality of minor keys. 


(To be concluded) 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tuk GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Eileen Joyce 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Meadmore may well be somewhat disgruntled at my 
apparent objection to that part of his article which has been 
the subject of these letters. 

As he says, I saw the article before it was printed, and I 
thought it extraordinarily good—then why, he naturally 
thinks, should I write to you as I did? 

The answer lies in the use of the word “‘ apparent ” in my 
opening paragraph. 

I personally had no objections to make, but Professor Tobias 
Matthay had—hince illae lachrimae ! 


Mr. Williams will now perhaps see the irrelevance of whether 
I quoted from memory or from the original text. The person 
most concerned—Professor Matthay—apparently did not 
share his view. . 
London. STANLEY A. HUGHEs. 


Wagnerian Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have read with interest the recent comments upon 
Wagnerian records. In particular, I wish to join those who have 
pointed out the need of a better balance between the singer 
and the orchestra. 

In most Wagnerian records the projection of the voice is 
entirely out of balance with the nature of the orchestra. I recall 
some interesting comments by Albert Coates made at the time 
of recording the famous acoustical Ring excerpts, and believe 
the ideal he set forth would prove a worthy guide to those who 
are active in the recording field. 

In some quarters there appears a tendency to over-valuate 
volume itself, and this is true of certain vocal records in 
particular. The Berlioz selection made by Georges Thill seems 
to the writer an example of excessive volume—and a false 
projection of the voice in relation to the Berliozian orchestra. 

After all, the average home does not permit of reproduction 
of such volume as contained in the second part of the disc 
mentioned. I have tried fibre needle and lowest volume setting 
consistent with good reproduction. 

I do hope that those actively engaged in recording avail 
themselves of the wealth of constructive criticism found. in 
your magazine, especially the comments made upon the art 
of recording Wagner. 

Rumour has it that Mme. Flagstad is to record the Liebestod 
in conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra. If this be 
true, it would prove an excellent opportunity to record: the 
voice of a great artist with a real orchestra in support—one 
capable of doing full justice to the rich orchestral fabric which 
is so all-important in the perfect Wagnerian ensemble. May 
the recording reveal progress in the direction indicated. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. E. H. WANNEMACHER. 


Keys and Moods 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Percy Scholes in his interesting article ‘“‘Keys and 
Moods”’ in a recent issue of your excellent journal has 
certainly chosen a subject which has been at one time or 
another something of a mystery to us all. 

I remember that when I was learning the piano my teacher 
used to refer to the beauty or richness of tone that could be 
obtained by playing in keys like G flat, B major, and so on. 
I was puzzled at the time, but with the passing years I began 


to realise that this was just an artful dodge to entice me to 
master the complicated keys. 

I reached an age when it was desirable that there should 
be no silly notions regarding this “difference of keys ”’ 
question. Dozens of people with whom I discussed this matter 
seemed most reluctant to express an opinion as to whether 
or not different keys had distinctive tonal qualities. 

I decided for myself. 

Different keys only have the effect of contrasting pitch. 
No difference on the actual harmonic production is caused by 
transposition. Pitch only is affected. 


For instance, if the first movement of the ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata ’’ were transposed to E flat major, the only possible 
difference would be that of pitch. 

People are apt to talk of “ brilliancy ’’ when they mean 
‘* shrillness,’” and to speak of “ richness’ when they mean 
** thickness.”’ The higher the key we put our melody into, 
the more thinly pitched, shrill or brilliant it becomes. Like- 
wise by taking a low key we obtain fuller pitch, broader or 
thicker or even richer harmonic effect. 

I must close this letter now, but I do hope that I have made 
myself clear. No matter what key we are in the same harmonic 
tricks are possible. 

I hope that I have this right. 

My twenty-first birthday is rapidly approaching and I 
cannot waste valuable time on this question after then ! 

Brockley, 8.E.4. Harry G. PACKHAM. 


A Rachmaninoff Society 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In your issue of August the writer of “‘ Turn Table Talk ” 
remarks, “and indeed, why not a Rachmaninoff Society? ”’ 
It has apparently slipped the writer’s mind that on. various 
occasions I have appealed in your columns for support for 
such a Society, the last being for an album of his songs to be 
sung by Vladimir Rosing. The works mentioned by the 
writer, viz., The Bells, and the first and fourth concertos, 
would, of course, figure in the programme of a Rachmaninoff 
Society. Unfortunately, not enough support was forthcoming 
for me to approach the Gramophone Company to form a general 
society, nor did I get enough names for the Parlophone 
Company to issue the song album. Nevertheless, the number 
of those who applied was sufficiently large in both cases to 
justify the hope that if matters reached a practical stage the 
required membership would be obtainable without difficulty. 
I was able to appeal only as an individual, whereas under the 
auspices of H.M.V. the factors of organisation and propaganda 
would operate to much greater advantage. I suggest therefore 
that anyone who has not yet registered their name should 
write either myself or the Secretary of the Gramophone 
Societies. In any case, much greater support would be 
forthcoming if concert givers included works like those 
mentioned in their programmes. 


London. Ricwarp Hott. 


Acoustic v. Electrical 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Whatever may be the result of the great battle between 
the acoustic and electrical methods of recording, I would like 
to put in a plea for the artist’s share in the final result. 

To reduce the problem to simple proportions, should we not 
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rather listen to a Caruso on an acoustic record than the 
horrid sound of some self-pitying crooner on the latest and 
most perfect electrical method of recording? Of course, given 
Caruso on an electric record, and electric reproduction of 
high quality, I fancy the result would convince even the 
poor ‘“‘diehards’’ that the time had come to scrap their 
scratchy, muffled and raucous rubbish, and buy some real 
records for a change. I chose the name of Caruso, as he 
seems to be often quoted in ‘‘ C.C.”’ and I hope his name will 
be recognised by the supporters of this hobby. Though I 
fear he is much too modern for most of them. They, for 
some unknown reason, seem to value a record of some hoary 
old singer, who being wheeled into the studio (sic) about 
4.D. 1900, croaked or wheezed some more or less hackneyed 
ditty down the tin trumpet, and then retired once more into 
a merciful obscurity, clutching the fees tightly in his 
shaking hands. 

Now listen to a modern singer; never were there more or 
better voices than the present to choose from. Gone are the 
old affectations and mannerisms which were such a blight on 
the older generation of warblers. 

A modern singer sings as the composer meant him to. 
No finishing on a top note, to show his voice off, if a low note 
is indicated in the score. No absurd shake or cadenza if 
there is not one indicated. 

One nowadays does not go to hear Melba in Otello, one goes 
to hear and enjoy the opera Otello. The parts are better 
balanced, as all the singers are now on a higher general level 
than they were when Melba’s monotonous voice and poor 
acting used to figure so largely in the bill. 

Yes, we have now everything to make us proud of our 
generation, better singers, better recording and better repro- 
duction, and, may I say, better listeners. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. Grant BaRTLETT. 


The Contemporary Musician’s Gramophone 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


‘““Terpander,” in your issue of September, discusses 
Contemporary Music for English readers without mentioning 
one English composer except Byrd. He says he ‘“‘ will try to 
remedy that in future.’’ But that is of little interest, for he 
has achieved the impossible already. 

Is it conceivable of any art except music that a writer could 
solemnly omit his own countrymen’s efforts in a discussion 
of modern achievement? Imagine a literary critic talking 
only of Russian, French and Spanish living authors, or an 
art-critic deliberately omitting English names to make room 
for German ones! In music, however, the criminal insult 
to his fellow-Englishmen is excused by a vague promise to 
try and remedy the ignorant omission. 

The indisputable fact that the modern English school of 
composers is second to none in the world, besides being of its 
nature nearest of all to our culture, makes the list ‘‘ Terpander ”’ 
gives ridiculous, and lacking in any critical sense. One can 
only hope that if Vaughan Williams had been French or 
German, “ Terpander’’ would have at least been musician 
enough to know and respect his music. 


London, E.C.4. Husert J. Foss. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

T have been asked to reply to Mr. Foss’ letter, and do so, 
not because I have any desire to enter into correspondence 
with Mr. Foss, but out of a sense of duty towards those who 
have been kind enough to read my articles. 

Firstly, let me start off by disputing one of Mr. Foss’ 
indisputable facts. As I happen to disagree that contemporary 
English composers, as a school, are ‘‘ second to none,’’ there 
seems nothing invidious in my classifying them, together with 
their American, Italian and German brethren, as future 
candidates for my column. When I find what I consider to 
be a suitable record of contemporary English music I shall 
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review it—in exactly the same way as I should review the 
music of any other country. 

Secondly, in my choice of suitable works for The Contem- 
porary Musician’s Gramophone 1 am, as I stated last month, 
swayed largely by the exigencies of catalogues and recording, 
I cannot review what is badly recorded, and I cannot review 
what does not exist, i.e., up-to-date recordings of Vaughan 
Williams’ compositions. Mr. Foss may rest assured that 
I both know and respect this composer’s work, and I suggest 
he employs his spare moments in persuading the companies 
to record (a) any of the symphonies, (6) any of the choral 
works, (c) the Pianoforte Concerto, (d) Job, (e) Flos Campi, 
(f) the Viola Suite or Concerto Academico, (g) Fantasia on a 
Theme of Tallis, (hk) The Running Set, (7) selections from, or 
complete recordings of, ‘‘ Hugh the Drover ”’ and “ Sir John 
in Love.’? When Mr. Foss has done this it will be time enough 
to write to THE GRAMOPHONE and accuse me of having over- 
looked Vaughan Williams, or any other contemporary English 
composer, for that matter. What about Bliss and Bush and 
Britten and Walton* and Berkeley and Moeren and Lambert* 
and Darnton, to mention but a few? The truth seems to be 
that, apart from Elgar and Delius, who by no stretch of 
imagination can be called contemporary, the recording 
companies have singularly failed to do justice to a school 
which, according to Mr. Foss, is ‘* indisputably second to 
none in the world.’”’ Could anything more incongruous be 
conceived than the spectacle of Mr. Foss reproaching me 
for this state of affairs! 

TERPANDER. 


Peter Dawson 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I was disappointed on reading the article on Peter Dawson 
in this month’s issue to find that, whereas his difficulties 
financially were related with the usual detail, not a word 
was said about the troubles he had to overcome vocally, 
and this, to me at least, would have been much more interest- 
ing. You have never been slow to bewail the standard of 
present-day singers, and I suggest that, by not obtaining from 
Mr. Dawson much information which would have been invalu- 
able to young vocalists, you have missed an opportunity of 
helping materially to raise that standard which you so 
obviously deplore. 

I would like to point out at the same time, that the general 
impression that Santley was responsible for the making of 
this fine voice is definitely wrong. That honour must go to 
his friend, Mr. Frank L. Bamford of Glasgow, whose method 
of voice-production Mr. Dawson has always employed, and 
we in the West of Scotland consider it a unique privilege 
still to be able to study the great art under such a grand old 
man. 

Wishing THE GRAMOPHONE all the success it deserves. 

Prestwick, Ayrshire. Wn. H. ANDERSON. 


Madame Supervia 
To the. Editor of TH=E GRAMOPHONE. 


In view of certain remarks in ‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ for 
August, I venture to send you this brief note. 

The observation that Mme. Supervia does not always 
sing steadily is not a new one. If Mr. Hurst will refer back to 
THE GRAMOPHONE for April 1930, he will find that the late 
Mr. Herman Klein thought it a pity her voice was not steadier ; 
it is there described as possessing: a ‘“‘ permanent vibrato ”’ 
which is a “‘ hard defect to overcome.” 

Mr. Hurst will also notice from this that a vibrato was not 
regarded as a sign of strength by at least one eminent critic. 

Finsbury Park, N.4. (Miss) V. A. DAviEs. 








*Each represented by an unworthily recorded work. 
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Un Ballo in Maschera 
To the Editor of Tak GRAMOPHONE. 

In his article on ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera ”’ your contributor 
has not mentioned a record by Bonci and Rettore containing 
** Di’ tu se fedele ’ and ‘“‘ E scherzo od 6 follia.’’ Perhaps he 
omitted it because it is unobtainable now, but until recently 
it was in the English Columbia catalogue. It is a 12-inch 


electrical recording and is excellently sung, as would be 


expected from Bonci. 


Is not Bonci more accurately described as a contemporary 
of Caruso than as his successor? 


Tankerton, Kent. D. G. CovzEns. 


N.G.S. 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I say how enthusiastically I endorse every word of 
Mr.C.H. Campbell’s eulogy of the N.G.S. Paul Juon Symphony 
in your June issue. Mr. Campbell did not state, however, the 
absolute necessity of not only obtaining this work, but of 
others also equally beautiful in the N.G.S. list. 


Between the glorious Sonata for two pianos of Bax and the 
Mozart Clarinet Trio, there exists a wealth of beautiful music 
indispensable to the music-lover, and I do beg the readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who have not yet explored the N.G.S. 
catalogue to do so at once. 


The recording in all cases is faultless, the performances 
perfect, the price very reasonable, and the joy and beauty 
incalculable. 


Luton. H. T. Mann. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


This recently formed society, whose members meet on 
alternate Thursday evenings at the Gulson (Central) Library, 
Coventry, ‘‘ for the hearing and discussion of programmes of 
good music in recorded versions and otherwise,’’ opens its 
new season on Thursday, September 26th, with a ‘ miscel- 
laneous ”’ pro; e, including the Grieg Piano Concerto, 
songs from “La Bohéme” by Melba and Gigli, and Brahms’s 
‘““Carnaval Romain” overture. A unifying thread runs 
through the Circle’s programme, as eight of the seventeen 
evenings arranged for the coming season are to be devoted to 
the characteristic work of major representative composers. 
The programmes for the remaining evenings have a more 
“‘ general’ appeal, e.g. Early English music, a Christmas 
evening, Oratorio, The Development of the Song, Spanish 
Music, etc. A catalogue of members’ records is being 
compiled, and it is proposed to arrange parties to attend 
important concerts in Birmingham and district. Altogether, 
there is every promise of an interesting and successful season, 
as there is already a very enthusiastic membership. 

The annual subscription for members of the Circle is five 
shillings. Anyone residing in the vicinity of Coventry who 
may be interested is cordially invited to communicate with 
the City Librarian, who is acting as Hon. Secretary—or to 
attend a trial evening in the Gulson Library Lecture Room, 
and hear for himself. 

E. A. H. 


The South-East London Recorded Music Society 
_On Monday, September 9th, a talk on “ English Music” was 
given by Mr. R. Lewis of the Dulwich and Forest Hill Society. 
Our national school was well represented by works of 


composers from the eighteenth and present centuries. Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary, a Sinfonia by J. C. Bach (a naturalised 
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Englishman), and Nocturne No. 4 in A, by Field, formed an 
excellent introduction. 


The modern school proved interesting when Elgar’s charm- 
ing Serenade for strings was followed by Arnold Bax’s 
* Tintagel’ and ‘‘ Ardanger,’’ works for full orchestra and 
two pianos respectively. Finally, Vaughan Williams’ ‘“ To 
the Lark Ascending ”’ was heard, a composition containing 
some exquisite solo violin material well played by Isolde 
Menges. 


The Society meets on the second Monday in each month 
in the club room at Sander’s Restaurant, 188 High Street, 
Lewisham. Enthusiasts and friends are cordially welcome. 


G. T. TownsEND, Hon. Reporting Secretary. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

The August meeting, on Friday 23rd, consisted of new issues. 
Chas. Kullmann’s singing of two charming arias—“* Daylight 
slowly fades ’’ (Rimsky-Korsakov) and ‘‘ Distant echo of my 
youth ” (Tchaikovsky)—contrasted with Georges Thill with 
the Trojans at Carthage. Thill quite rules the orchestra in 
this record, and it is too robust for fibres. 


A piano recording by a Spanish artist evoked admiration 
for the brilliant technique of the player, José Iturbi: 


“SeaShanties andSongs,’’ by the Portsmouth Royal Naval 
Singers, is a well-balanced performance ; the diction is good, 
and it never becomes noisy—a fair-weather voyage throughout. 


Elgar’s Violin Sonata, by Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch, occupied the second half of the evening. To those 
who think of Elgar as a composer of martial and virile themes, 
this will be a surprise, and a wholly pleasing one ; here is a 
different Elgar, and the composition breathes the sweet 
peace of the rural surroundings in which it was composed. 


On Friday, September 6th, which resumed the fortnightly 
meetings, Mr. Lewis gave a programme by British composers. 
This revealed a wealth of melody, particularly in the chamber 
music. It is the first all-British programme—apart from 
individual composers—that the Society has had, if my memory 
of its six years’ existence is correct. 


The programme opened with Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary 
for Brass and Organ (Hallé Orchestra). Other orchestral 
items were Arnold Bax’s finely descriptive ‘“‘ Tintagel ’’ (New 
Symphony Orchestra), in which one sees and feels that ever- 
restless sea breaking against the rocky coast. Mabel Parry 
singing Welsh folk-songs revealed a very pleasing soprano voice. 
Other delightful vocals were ‘“‘ Turn Ye to Me”’ (Peter Dawson), 
Peel’s setting of ‘‘In Summer-time on Bredon,” and Vaughan 
Williams’ lovely “Silent Noon”’; also the equally lovely poems 
by Shelley, set to music by Roger Quilter and sung by Mark 
Raphael with Quilter’s piano accompaniment (Col. R075, 
R078). 


The programme was strong in chamber music, and included 
Elgar’s Serenade for Strings in E flat, Maconchy’s Quintet 
for Oboe and Strings (a prize work of recent years), and 
Vaughan Williams’ “‘ The Lark Ascending ” (Isolde Menges 
with orchestra). 


This all-British evening introduced much that was new and 
delightful to the Society and Mr. Lewis was warmly thanked 
for his programme. 

Meetings for October: Contemporary Russian Music 
(Russian recordings), 4th; New Issues, 18th. Visitors are 
welcome at these two meetings. South London and district 
readers who may have been interested in these notes during 
this year should note that the meeting after, November Ist, 
is the Annual General Meeting, which is the best time to 


join the Society. Particulars from Secretary, Mr. F. T. 
Dixon, 48 Chartham Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. 








